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The Location of Industry 


NE of the prime results of the industrial depression 

that affected the whole world a decade ago has 
been a growth of belief that industry should be planned 
in such a way as to render a similar disaster of less 
consequence in that it will not again cause whole areas 
to become derelict. This is the substance of a recent 
report by P.E.P. on ‘* The location of industry in 
Great Britain ’’’ and of a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Arts by Colonel Appleyard on ‘‘Government- 
sponsored trading estates.’’ To those who are con- 
cerned with the situation of factories or works—and 
what industrialist is not at some time in his l:fe-—these 
reports will be invaluable. 

In is interesting to reflect how fortuitous the location 
of any given industry may be. When an industry 
starts from humble beginnings, perhaps from one man 
working in a shop, the works grow from year to year 
and it is but natural that it should remain in the same 
town. The employer and his workpeople have their 
roots in that district and would be loath to leave it. 
It is not given to everyone to be a wanderer, though 
all too frequently staff employees find that only by 
wandering do they make progress in their career, and 
gain the necessary wide experience. Once an industry 
has become established in a district, the same objection 
to settling in strange places naturally causes workers 
in that industry who may start similar or allied 
industries to place their factories in the same district, 
and thus we have got the steel industry of Sheffield 
and perhaps the chemical industry of St. Helens. 
Proximity of allied trades has the advantage of assist- 
ing mutual business and thus we find similar trades 
concentrating on similar districts and even in the same 
quarter of a town. The personal factor again comes 
into play in the proclivities of a man or his family 
for a particular town, district 


This policy may bring the firm into conflict with local 
authorities for it. means considerable expense and 
organisation to erect schools and all the many services 
that are necessary, and it may probably mean that 
similar facilities already available in other areas will 
serve a smaller population and thus be relatively 
wasted. Apart from the availability and quality of 
labour, the industrial planner must take into account 
such factors as the cost of gas, electricity, solid fuel, 
and water; the availability and cost of transport for 
manufactured products in relation to probable markets ; 
and the delivered price of raw materials—this being 
often a dominating factor. Great: Britain is a small 
country, and is not compelled to economise unduly in 
money spent on public services. It thus appears likely 
that given a sound industrial enterprise, no matter 
where it is situated, labour will be available. The 
dominating factor is thus the economic situation of the 
site, and that depends not only on the factors men- 
tioned, but also on the local rates. The factory should 
thus be situated, from a severely industrialists’ view- 
point, in that place from which, taking all costs into 
account, the finished product can be manufactured and 
delivered to the majority of the markets most cheaply. 
Upon this view, however, the national aspect must 
be superimposed. It 1s not desirable that agricultural 
areas should be broken up for factories if a less valuable 
area can be utilised. It is not desirable that there 
should be a huge concentration of population in certain 
districts, leaving the rest of the country depopulated. 
It is not desirable that workers should be withdrawn 
from the land to the towns. It is not desirable that the 
organisations and buildings now serving important 
districts should be left to become derelict because the 
population has been withdrawn elsewhere. The two 
viewpoints must be balanced. 





or county, and it cannot be 
doubted that to this the popu- 
larity of London as a site for PD 
light industries owes much. 
These factors can hardly be 
called ‘‘ Planning ’’; they are 
governed by chance or senti- 
ment, the heart rather than the 
brain. When the location of a 
factory is planned by _ the 
individual or corporation quite 
other considerations govern the 
choice. The availability of 
labour may be important, but 
the steel works at Corby has 
shown that a new town can be 
called into being if a factory we) 
can be located successfully for 











Industries established im any 
of the Special Areas may expect to 
find all the essential conditions and 
facilities necessary for efficient and 
profitable operation as well as full 
amenities Jor the health and general 
welfare of the work people. 

Sir James Price and 
Lord Nigel Douglas-Hamilton. 


Colonel Appleyard points out 
that the depressed areas owe 
S their fate to over-dependence 
upon one group of similar 
industries—generally the heavy 
industries of iron and _ steel. 
For that reason. the Trading 
Estates are endeavouring to 
attract and stabilise in those 
areas the lighter, and more 
resilient industries which have 
hitherto been attracted to 
London, Birmingham — and 
other districts. It is worth 
recording that in order to do 
this, ‘‘ nest’’ factories are 
D offered at a rental of £1 a week, 
covering rent, rates, light, heat 











other reasons on a given site. 


and insurance. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS 


Chemicals from Petroleum 


OR years petroleum has provided industry with lubri- 

cants for machinery and fuels for motive purposes and 
everyday life with heat and light. To-day the petroleum 
industry is taking on a different aspect. Chemical pro- 
ducts bearing no obvious connection with petroleum—such 
as glycerine, acetone, ethyl alcohol, etc., are being made 
in large quantities. They are derived from the gases 
formed during cracking, previously burnt as fuel, which 
contain large quantities of unsaturated hydrocarbons. 
Through their unsaturated nature they are very reactive 
to chemical treatment and can be used to build up a wide 
range of very different products, and already perfumes, 
flavouring materials and synthetic resins are being pro- 
duced commercially from these cracked gases. The 
industry has another source of basic materials for the 
manufacture of chemical products—natural gas. From 
this, carbon black used in the rubber, ink and paint indus- 
tries, hydrogen from which, for example, ammonia and 
ammonium sulphate are prepared, and other products such 
as cyclopropane, a recently introduced anesthetic, are 
derived. The sludges obtained from the refining of 
petroleum with sulphuric acid and soda are not wasted, 
and valuable organic acids such as sulphonic, naphthenic 
and cresylic acids are obtained from them. 


Possible Future of the Petroleum Chemical Industry 
T is interesting to speculate on the extent to which the 
petroleum chemical industry of the future may develop. 

The new synthetic fibres produced in America could be 

prepared from petroleum, fats can be derived from petro- 

leum glycerine and petroleum fatty acids, and further 
development in the use of synthetic resins from petroleum 
can be expected. An_ exhibition held by Technical 

Products, Ltd., now open in Bankside House, Leadenhall 

Street, describes the production and applications of many 

of the chemical products obtained from petroleum. A 

short general description of the exhibition is given on 

another page. 


The Training of the Chemical Engineer 

NE of the objects of an exhibition of chemical en- 

gineering equipment, and its use for teaching and 
research, held in the Ramsay Laboratory of Chemical En- 
vineering, University College, London, on Friday of last 
week, was to help to clear up the uncertainty as to the real 
nature of chemical engineering. A definition of the scope 
of chemical engineering, and of the field of activities of the 
chemical engineer, taken from the guide to the exhibition, 
is of interest: ‘* Chemical engineering may be defined as 
that branch of engineering which is particularly concerned 
with chemical processes, but, in practice, it covers am 
extremely wide range of subjects, such as economic com- 
bustion of fuel, heat transfer, water treatment, the pro- 
perties of metals at elevated temperatures, the design of 
pressure vessels and furnaces and the treatment of flue 
gases, all of which are required, for example, in a modern 
power station. An important branch consists of the so- 
called unit operations, which include the design and in- 
vestigation of optimum operating” conditions of stills, 
evaporators, heat exchangers, filters, grinding machinery, 
crystallisers, absorbers and reaction chambers which may 
have to deal with highly corrosive substances. Of a more 
chemical nature are operations such as_ sulphonation, 


chlorination, nitration and catalysis. In addition, a 
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chemical engineer should be familiar with the handling of 
materiais, factory lay-out, the preparation of flow sheets, 
estimates and reports, costing, patents and general regu- 
laions for safety and the prevention of nuisance.’’ 
Obviously a three or four years’ University course cannot 
cover all the aspects of these different subjects, and the 
course at University College is restricted to the fundamen- 
tal principles underlying chemical engineering, together 
with illustrations of their application to industral condi- 
tions. The exhibition gave a very good impresson of how 
the subject of chemical engineering is presented to 
students, the exhibits covering materials for construction, 
heat transfer, unit operation, plant design, etc. It was in- 
teresting to see from the examples of problems set to stu- 
dents during the course the way in which the importance of 
the economic factor in plant design and operation is especi- 
ally stressed. It is perhaps a pity that something of this 
work was not described at the discussions on the admini- 
strative training of the chemical engineer which were 
held earlier this year. 


The Best Type of Strength and Security 

NEW record for all time is established by the latest 

Ministry of Labour figures; 12,810,000 insured 
workers were employed during the month of June. These 
are all in the lower income levels, the figures referring 
only to those in receipt of less than £:1 a week. If the num- 
bers of workers above this income level are added, it will 
be seen that more than one in three of the whole popula- 
tion is engaged, as the census paper used to put it, ‘* in 
gainful occupation.’ Interest in the Ministry of Labour 
figures is steadily and happily moving from the unemplov- 
ment total to the number of those employed. The word un- 
employment is steadily ceasing to mean what it did when 
the first Unemployment Act was passed. Of the million and 
a third, who are drawing benefits as unemployed, a minor 
proportion only is really available for work. There have 
to be deducted from this figure seasonal and part-time 
workers who, while doing all the work they ever did, and 
in many cases all they ever want to do, qualify for benefit 
in between the seasons or the jobs, and the residuum of 
unemployables which will always be with us. But from 
the point of view of the chemical trade an important point 
is that 12,810,000 pay envelopes are filled every Friday, 
and their contents will be expended or saved by the follow- 
ing Friday. The spending part helps the consumption 
trades and those trades that make use of instalment pur- 
chase plans, while the saved part goes straight into the 
capital and construction industries. These figures account 
for the confidence which underlies and overrides all the 
alarums and excursions to which we are treated day by day. 
They mean business and the best type of business, strong 
and secure from the bottom up, and that is the best type 
of strength and security. 


Oil in England 

OLLOWING the statement by Lord Cadman at last 

week’s meeting of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., regard- 
ing the recent strike of oil at Eakring, Nottinghamshire, 
it is announced that the D’Arcy Exploration Co., the 
Anglo-Iranian Co.’s subsidiary, has now completed a pre- 
liminary production test. Some 50 feet of ‘‘oil sand’’ has 
been penetrated, and further drilling is to take place to 
ascertain the further extent of this sand from which the 
production is coming. When this has been done the well 
will be put on a further production test. The preliminary 
test resulted in the production of over 100 tons of crude oil 
of excellent quality. A deeper well will be drilled imme- 
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diately to reach the original objective of the well, the 


hinestone occurring below the coal measures. It was not 


expected that oil would be obtained until the limestone 
was reached, but the present ‘“‘strike’’? occurred some 1,000 
leet higher. The oil obtained does not appear to be 


seepage, but originates from definite oil-bearing strata. 
The company states that structural conditions are good, 
but much work will have to be done betore the production 


potentialities of the area can be gauged, 


Organisation of A.R.P. Services in Industry 
PRELIMINARY memorandum on the “Organisation 


of A\ir-Raid Precautions Services in Industrial, ete 


Undertakings, and on the Training and Equipment ot! 
Personnel,’> has been prepared by the Air-Raid Precac- 
tions Department of the Home Office, and is now published 
by the Stationery Office. It will be recalled that the Civil 
Defence Bill, which is now before Parliament, provides 
that all industrial and commercial undertakings which 


employ more than thirty persons shall ensure that all their 
employees know what to do in the event of an air-raid, and 
that the personnel necessary for first-aid, anti-gas 
measures, and for fire-fighting, are trained and equipped. 
lt was indicated in a leaflet, “A.R.P. 
cently issued the Lord 


arrangements which should be 


in Industry,’ re- 
from Privy Seal’s Otfice, that 
made with regard to the 
training and equipment of special squads were under dis- 
cussion between the .‘.R.P. Department, and the Joint 
Committee of the Confederation of Employers’ Organisa- 
tions, the Kederation of British Industries, and the Asso- 
British 


soon as these consultations were completed a memorandum 


lation of Chambers of Commerce: and that as 


would be issued. The memorandum which is now pub- 
lished is that referred to. It outlines the organisation and 
facilities which will be required to give effect to the provi- 
sions of the Civil Defence Bill in industrial undertakings, 
including commercial office buildings. Arrangemenis for 
the supply of civihan respirators and steel helmets to com- 
mercial undertakings are being made by the Air-Raid Pre- 
cautions Department. Instructions for obtaining protec- 


live clothing are contained in the memorandum. 








Letters to the Editor 


A Designatory Title for All Chemists 


SIR,—I have been very interested in the correspondence 
li the technical Press on the subject of a general designatory 
title for all matter in any 
laboratory clearly shows the interest it has for the 


majority of chemists and one can only hope that the B.A.¢ 


chemists. Discussion of this 


large 


will go ahead and utilise the title they have already adopted 
full 


settled lone ago. 


for then members. It is a thing that should have been 


Reeistered Chemical Practitione is certainly a title 


applicable to all chemists who are on the registers of either 


the Institute or the British Association of Chemists. but we 


must not lose sight of the fact that another, and independent, 
the 
ment, who have taken this task out of the hands of the pro 


register of chemists has now been formed by Govern 


fession. If our two main societies are unable to make a pact 
would it not 
be desirable for the Government. which has already taken 


about this matter (to use political terminology) 


the initiative of forming a register, to designate a man on 
that register as a ‘‘ State with the 
abbreviation ‘** S.R.C.”’ ? all that un 
fortunate and unnecessary bickering between two societies 
who should lone , 


Registered Chemist 


This would prevent 
ago have arranged a full measure of co 
action by the 
Government, for qualified nurses are designated as ‘6 S.R.N 
State Registered Nurse.’’-—Yours faithfully, 
London, E.4. J}. LAURENCE. 


operation. Vhere is a precedent for such 


“4 4 
indicating 


B 


ZI 


Chemical Matters in Parliament 
Calcium Carbide 


N the House of Commons last week, Mr. James Grithtns 


asked the President ot the Board of Jrrade the quantity ot 


calcium carbide imported into this country in the last 12 
months: the averavge Cost pel ton: whether it Was still the 
policy Ot the (sovernment to Pel calcium carbide produced 


in this country; and what steps they were taking in that 


direction 2 


Mr. Oliver Stanley replied that 75,400 tons of calcium ca} 


in the 12 months ended 


bide were Imported into this country 


May 31 last, and the average declared c.1.f. value was £9 5s. 
a CON. As regards the latte part ol the question, he reterred 
the hon. Member to the answer given on April 25 to Mr. E- 
Smith. (In that answer it was stated that the House had o1 


more than one occasion rejected the Caledonian Power Bill, 
which Was designed LO develop hydroelectric works to pro 
and while 
this 


vide cheap current tor carbide production ; an’ 


well-considered plan for setting up a tactory in coun- 


trade had no 
The 
(Government factories was not in contemplation 

Mr. Oliver Stanley 
House 


try would be welcomed. the Board ot powers 


provision of 


to intervene with private enterprise. 


replying to Sir Arthur Salter in the 
¥ Commons on ‘Tuesday said he was aware that ca! 


the chiet 


~ 


cium carbide was manutactured 1n industrial cot 


tries. but he was not aware of the authority for the statement 


that in the event of war our imports would have to be doubled 

He would welcome ANV well-considered plan TO! the pro 
duction of calcium carbide in the United Kingdom, but he 
did not feel that there was a sutticient case tor a Government 
that 


lf any project was started in one of the special areas 1 


loan ] euarantee rol purpose. 


would he open to the promoters to apply for assistance unde 


tne Special Areas Act. 
technical proposals submitted to him, 


He was prepared to deal with ani 


and in recent months 


he had been discussing several alternative schemes. 


Oil Fuel 


Mr. G. Hall asked the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Admiralty whether he would give the amount of fuel and 
other oils produced in this country purchased by the 
Admiralty for each year from 1930, together with the 


amount to be purchased under contract this vear? 


Colonel Llewellin : Following is the information asked fo1 


cy 


Low 
Temperature Shale Oil 
Ql. 
Tons 
Tons approx. 
14) 30 540 740 
193! 225 Q50 
14) 32 _ o* iad 250 SOO 
192 3* wed — es 2,000 1so 
1934 LOO ale) 
1935 — — _ O45 200 
1936 — 38 1 5 O05 200 
1937 ‘2 oe _ 4O »20 
1Q 30 = _ oa 50 250 
1939 up to — = HO 250 


following satisfactory trials, but the 
imposition of anew import duty (not payable by the Admiralty) a 
few months later, enabled the firm to increase their commercial 
sales, as such oils are capable of being refined into other products 
which the firm are able to sell, at more remunerative prices 

The small quantities since taken by the Admiralty are 
purpose 


* This was a bulk purchase 


tor sper ial 


Sugar Beet 


Mr. Parker asked the secretary ot State 101 Scotland what 
enlargement of the Cupar sugar-beet factory for the purpose 
ot increasing its capacity had taken place since the Suga! 
Industry Reorganisation Act or was now contemplated. 
Mr. Colville: Tam 


that no extension of their Cupar tactory has take 
that 


informed by the British Sugar Corpora 
tion. Ltd... 


place during the period mentioned and hone Ls 


contempiated. 
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The Use of Reclaimed and Waste Rubbers in 
Rubber Compounding 


By 


T. L. GARNER, M.Sc., F.I.R.I. 


lX.NERALLY, the use of any reclaimed rubber or waste 

rubber ground up or shredded in a rubber mix tends to 
be regarded as a method of reducing the cost. While this 
is usually the case it cannot be considered the only reason 
for the use of which do fulfil certain other 
Kven when raw rubber prices reached 
abnormally low levels a few years ago, reclaimed rubber and 
waste were still used, although the desire to use these mate 
rials as cheapeners was That they do 
form efhcient cheapeners in rubber mixes cannot be ques- 
tioned, and with high raw rubber prices the consumption in- 
creased on this account, but it should be clearly understood 
that their use does not rest solely on this consideration. 


these materials 


purposes in the mix. 


no longer possible. 


Value of Reclaimed Rubber in Com pounding 


Reclaimed rubber is a compounding ingredient of definite 
value whatever the price of raw rubber. 


Its working proper- 
ties in the 


factory lead to less power consumption and 
smoother running in processing, and these qualities form one 
of the primary values of the material. In some cases the 
use of reclaimed rubber is almost indispensable if the re- 
quired properties are to be attained. ‘There is another point 
ubout the best grades of reclaimed rubber deserving of atten- 
tion. In contrast to raw rubber which is extremely variable 
in its physical properties, it can be supplied to a rigid speci- 
fication and can be relied upon to give the same test figures 
from consignment to consignment within reasonable limits. 
Consequently in those products where it is largely employed, 
there is less trouble in variations in processing quality and 
final physical properties than in more expensive products 
So that while the quality may 
be in some respects inferior to the higher rubber content 
article, because of its consistency it may on average give 
equal service. Obviously, these remarks apply only to high 
grade reclaimed rubbers supplied to careful 


containing more raw rubber. 


specification. 
Practically any type of rubber scrap can be reclaimed and 
unless this is carefully sorted and the same type of material 
used every time in producing a particular reclaimed rubber, 
then variations in gravity and other properties must occur. 
kor obvious reasons reclaims such as that made from whole 
motor tyres, z.e., from the entire rubber in the used tyre, tend 
to be most uniform this kind the waste 
used 1s of a very uniform nature; similarly with good quality 
motor tube wastes there tends to be little variation. On the 
other hand a cheaper general mechanical reclaimed rubber 
made from variable black waste collected from many sources 
and a wide range of products cannot, however well it has 
been graded, give such uniform results as the above. Tyre 
reclaimed rubbers are much used because of the abundance 
of raw material and their uniformity and comparatively low 
price. 


since in a case of 


Methods of Reclaiming Rubber 


Reclaimed rubbers are produced in several ways, of which 
the most important is the alkali process. 


Essentially in this 
process the material, 


as for example the rubber and 
canvas parts of a tyre, is disintegrated and treated with 
alkali at an elevated temperature under pressure until the 
cotton fibre is destroyed and the rubber devulcanised. An 
acid process employing sulphuric acid in a similar manner 
is now little used. In addition, there is a variety of oil re- 
claiming processes in which the ground waste is treated with 
a percentage, say 10, of suitable oils and then heated in a 
steam pan for some hours to produce a material which can 
be sheeted satisfactorily. Recently new processes have been 


such 


advocated in which the waste material is heated with steam 
to a very high temperature, sometimes exceeding 250° C., 
with or without the use of assisting agents such as ammonium 
carbonate ; at such temperatures the cotton in tyres, for exam- 
ple, is charred away and the rubber can readily be plasticised. 
in some of these processes the material is not disintegrated 
but the tyres put in whole into the heater, a saving in the 
grinding time normally required. 

The effect of reclaimed rubber on the rate of cure of mixes 


has been the subject of many investigations. With alkali 
reclaimed rubber the residual alkali increases the rate of 


cure of mixes containing it to an appreciable extent if quan- 
tities are used, and this accelerating effect has long been 
recognised, but on the other hand, certain inorganic accelera- 
tors, such as litharge, may be present in the scrap from 
which the reclaimed rubber is made, and these may also in- 
crease the rate of cure. This has, in fact, been proved ex- 
perimentally in the case of such scrap using a process other 
than the alkali one, so that the accelerating action of the 
latter is absent. It appears to be generally agreed now that 
the depolymerisation or disaggregation under the influence 
of heat and mechanical work is not responsible for the rapid 
rate, nor is the chemically combined sulphur in the reclaimed 
rubber an important factor. ‘The latter does, however, affect 
the ageing properties of compounds containing the reclaim, 
the lower the combined sulphur for similar reclaims the better 
the ageing. Careful study has shown that in compounding 
with reclaim it is highly desirable, and quite necessary for 
good ageing properties, to use a low concentration of sulphur 
and to reduce either the time or the temperature of vulcanisa- 
t10n. 


The Functions of Reclaimed Rubber 


Reclaimed rubber finds its most extended application in 
general mechanical and sundry goods, and it is unusual to 
find it in first grade tyre stocks even when the price makes it 
remunerative to 


use in this connection. 


At the same time, 
it is very widely used in second and third grade motor tyre 
stocks, and also in cycle tyre stocks, and when the price of 
raw rubber is relatively high, as at present, very considerable 
quantities of whole cover reclaimed rubber are used for this 
purpose. Generally speaking, reclaimed rubbers of all types 
work satisfactorily with all compounding ingredients and 
they are suitable for all types of mixing, bearing in mind 
that the actual value is probably 25 to 4o per cent. that of 
new rubber. 

Three definite functions are fulfilled by the use of reclaimed 
rubber :— 

(1) High Grade Cheapener for Mixes.—A good grade of 
whole cover reclaim can be purchased at under 33d. a pound, 
a price which is attractive compared with that of new rubber 
at 8d.-9d. a pound, after allowing for the difference in specific 
gravity. Ease of processing and savings of this nature must 
be taken into account, and cheaper types are available for 
cheap moulding work. ‘There is also the advantage of uni- 
formity from a good reclaimed rubber, and when the total 
advantages are summed up, except in special cases where re- 
claimed rubber has definite disadvantages, it will be found 
that there are very good arguments for its extended use. 

(2) Softener.—Reclaimed rubber is a very efficient plas- 
ticiser and many extruded and general stocks benefit from the 
addition of up to, say, 20 per cent. with a corresponding 
elimination of other softening materials. It enables stocks 
of even processing characteristics to be produced which have 
better physical properties when vulcanised than might be the 
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case if a corresponding degree of sofiness and uniformity was 
attempted by the use of other softeners. 

(3) Special Compounding lngredient.—Reclaims from float- 
ing and semi-floating types of waste rubber have special appli- 
cation in those cases when a low gravity stock is required, 
which is only possible by their use or alternatively by the use 
of a very lightly loaded pure rubber mix. Unfortunately 
the latter is very difficult to handle in process unless an ex- 
cessive amount of sofiener is used, such as pine tar or stearic 
acid, but these in large quantities are objectionable, since 
they lead to other trouble and do not give the best quality 
stocks. Use of a substitute will provide a material which 
processes more smoothly, but used in large quantities such 
material adversely affects the physical properties of the vul- 
canite to a marked degree. A mix containing a large amount 
of a suitable reclaimed rubber gives excellent processing and 
at the same time provides a finished product with good physi- 
cal properties. 


Cases where Reclaimed Rubbers are Essential 


There are cases where a ‘‘ lively ” rubber mix is not always 
an advantage, for example, in certain play balls, such as 
squash balls, where the bounce is rigidly controlled by Asso- 
ciation regulations. In reclaimed rubbers and 


certain special grades of rubber substitutes are essential in- 


such cases 
gredients to give the necessary uniformity and specification 
figures required. 

Reclaimed rubbers are classified according to the type of 
scrap material from which they are derived, and we thus 
get whole cover reclaim, tube reclaim, and so on; the first 
named is by far the most common and most widely used. 
Considerable care is necessary on the part of the reclaimer in 
the selection and grading of his raw materials if he is to 
obtain a uniform product. ‘The usual processes involve selec- 
tion, blending, washing, reclaiming, pigmenting, 
straining, and finally refining. 


milling, 
In these operations the re- 
claimer arrives at a definite control on the following important 
properties :— 

(1) Specific gravity. 


{ 


i) 


} Rubber and pigment content. 

(3) Physical properties. 

(4) Processing qualities. 
In respect to all these the product must conform to reasonable 
tolerances from batch to batch. 


Control of Specific Gravity 


Specific gravity may vary from o.g5 for a pure floating 
quality to as high as 1.75 for a solid tyre, air bag, or general 
mechanical stock. At the same time, of course, a compounded 
inner tube, solid tyre, mechanical, or air bag quality may be 
all of the same gravity but with widely varying charac- 
teristics and be suitable for entirely different types of 
Specific gravity is, therefore, of no value by itself 
as to the actual quality of any particular reclaimed rubber. 
Obviously, however, it has a very definite bearing upon the 
volume cost of a rubber mix as distinct from the cost per 


mixes. 


pound, and it is essential to control it rigorously from con- 
signment to consignment. Variations in either direction are 
equally undesirable in the factory since mixes must be con- 
trolled to very close limits for specific gravity in order to 
allow for articles being moulded with the minimum of waste 
spew. Changes in gravity result on the one hand in exces- 
sive spew waste, and on the other in a bare article (and there- 
fore scrap) through insufficient rubber being there to give a 
good moulding. Factory control is best achieved by com- 
pounding in a standard test mix which can be used after vul- 
canisation for gravity control, and also for tests regarding 
the other physical properties. The latter are often of less 
importance to the compounder than the working qualities of 
the reclaim, but manufacturers of the latter will agree to 
supply a reclaim to give a definite minimum tensile strength 
in the test mix and this should always be specified. 

The analysis for control purposes usually consists of ash, 


bo 
, 
~~ 


acetone extract, and alkalinity, but in initiating a new re- 
claimed rubber into the factory it is necessary to supplement 
this with a more complete analysis of the ash present and also 
to determine the carbon black content (if 
example, the following are typical figures 
given by a whole tyre reclaim rubber :— 


present). As an 
which would be 


PACOTOME CRETACE ...0c0ccssecgecccs less than 15 per cent. 
RINE GHUINNUE  eciisccicecesnavtancsnunentes 10 to 15 per cent. 
SE niublaaicisiina - <asnnnaeidaatins under 20 per cent. 
TS OUR scnticciiiicorissmcn 1.15 to 1.18. 


So far as other grades are concerned, however, the figures 
might differ very widely from those given above. 

Colour is important with white or red reclaims, and in such 
cases this may best be compared by inspection in a suitable 
standard mix. Working 
actual factory operations and reliance must be placed upon 
factory reports of supervised runs in this connection, 


qualities can only be gauged by 


The purchase of very cheap reclaimed rubbers made from 
the cheapest of wastes often themselves consisting largely of 
reclaimed rubber has given rise to investigations as to the 
effect of repeated reclaiming, and it has been shown that re- 
without the addition of new rubber in a 
subsequent vulcanisation, rapidly causes a deterioration in 
the physical properties. 


peated reclaiming, 


The possible ill-effects, therefore, 
of repeated reclaiming of cheap rubber stocks must be borne 
In mind. 


Ground Wastes | 


Ground waste rubber is an entirely different compounding 
proposition to reclaimed rubber since it remains fully vul- 
canised and is merely ground to varying degrees of fineness 
depending upon the quality and what is required. In many 
cases manufacturers grind their own wastes and return them 
to similar mixings, but in purchasing wastes it is essential 
to determine the free sulphur as this may appreciably affect 
the rate of cure in the mixes in which the waste is to be used: 
specific gravity must also be controlled. 

Ground wastes are, of course, cheap compounding ingredi- 
ents and they are extensively used for this purpose. They do, 
however, fill another function in moulding, since the presence 
of a slightly rough surface in the uncured stock, which is 
present when any appreciable quantity of waste is used, helps 
to get away any air which would, otherwise be trapped and 
thereby helps to ensure perfect mouldings. Consequently a 
percentage of waste is often used in a moulding quality to 
assist in this manner, even if the question of cheapening the 
mix has not arisen. 

In conclusion, synthetic rubber stocks may be treated in a 
similar manner to natural vulcanised rubbers. They may 
be ground for re-incorporation in their original stock without 
greatly affecting the physical properties (up to, say, 10 per 
cent.), and without greatly affecting the oil-resistance of the 
vulcanised product. Alternatively, methods have been found 
for satisfactorily reclaiming such stocks if this method of 
re-use is preferable. 








DURING THE LAST YEAR or so investigations into the com- 
mercial possibilities of ultra-violet frequencies as an agency for 
destruction of bacteria and mould spores have been carried out 
by Dr. Harvey C. Rentschler, director of research, Westing- 
house Co., acting with Drs. Marion Coulter and George D. Beal 
of the Mellon Institute of Industrial Research. The aim of 
these investigators has been to concentrate the energy con- 
verted around the most lethal frequency zone of ultra-violet; 
namely, 2,500 A.U., with a corresponding elimination of infra- 
red and visible rays. As a result, the ‘** Sterilamp ”’ has been 
evolved, a tubular generator of robust design that is rated at 
only 12 watts with, according to practical tests, a very high 
bactericidal. and fungicidal efficiency. Clearly, at 12 watts 
operative cost is low and the lamp operates with little per- 
ceptible heat. This generator is being used industrially with, 
it is claimed, high efficiency in sterilisation of glass drinking 
and storage vessels, in destroying bacteria and mould spores 
during raised temperature tenderisation of beef in cool cham- 
bers and to keep the air of hospital operating rooms at a low 
bacterial contamination, 
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GLASS RESEARCH 
Papers Presented at Meeting of Society of Glass Technology 


A? the 204th ordinary general meeting of the Society of 
Glass held at Shetteld, 

communicated of the following are abstracts. 

Effects of Atmospheric Humidity 


lechnology four papers were 


which 


Some Experiments on the 


on the Ve athe ring vy Bottle Glasses. By Miss V. 
Dimbleby. M.Sc... F.S.G.T.. and Professor W. Ek. S. 
furner, O.B.E.. F.R.S.. F.S.G.1T. 


he resuits of earlier research work on this. subject were 


immartsed. The present investigation of a more tunda 


ental character used once more as a basis of comparison the 
standard 5-hour boiling test adopted by the Society 1n 193! 
Samples of three different makes of 4 0z. flat panel medicine 


bottles were obtained direct from the lehrs. Some of these 
were tested when new, while others, some washed, and some 
unwashed, were placed in various storage places tor periods 


O] hetween ioto If months. 


Results of HumidityzTests 


[he results showed that :— 
al lhe conditions of storage of glass bottles afttect then 
surface conditions to a marked degree. Storage tor 


nearly a vear in dry alr over phosphorus pentoxide pro 
duced none of the usual visible signs of weathering. 
b) Storage in enclosed chambers at 


Pan) 


from 25 ¥ 


temperatures varying 
to lower values, with a relative humidity of 
76 per cent. resulted in a more uniform deposition ot 


minute crystals than did storage under more usual con- 


ditions in an unheated room. 
c) The total alkali extracted by the 5-hour boiling test from 
the bottles stored is less than for the ‘bottles freshly 


made. The difference is greater in the case of the con 
trolled humidity than for ordinary storage. 
d) The total alkali extracted during the boiling test from 


bottles stored in dry air is equal to, or slightly greater 


than, that extracted from the bottles when new. 

Lhe Distribution of Temperature in the Molten Mass of 
Colourless, Amber and Green Glasses. By B®. Halle, E. 
Preston, Ph.D., D.Sc., and Professor W. E. S. Turner. 


The preliminary measurements of the cooling rates of the 
ditterent glasses showed that the coloured glasses examined 
had a higher radiation power than a colourless glass of simi 
lar composition. The emissivity of these glasses depended 
not only on their colour, but also on the concentration of the 
colouring agent present in the glass. Arranged in decreas- 
ing order ot radiation power, the glasses were: a dark iron 
manganese amber containing 4.6 per cent. Fe,O, and 5.1 
MnO,: a green iron-manganese glass. containing 
Fe,O, MnO, : 

amber containing 2.88 per cent. Fe.Q,, 
MnO 
ke.O,. 


‘To determine 


per 


“ 


cent. 1.5, 


per cent. and 2.3 per cent. a light iron-man- 


oANese and 3.28 per 


cent. and a carbon-sulphur amber containing 0.2 pe! 


cent. 


the vertical temperature gradient ot a 


molten mass of glass, the experimental, rectangular tank 


held 45 lb. of glass and had a depth of 5 in.: when therma! 
equilibrium had been obtained, a thermocouple was lowered 
into the molten glass and the temperatures were measured 


lan. 


at different depths in increments of 


Temperature Gradients of Different Types of Glass 


The order in which the temperature gradients of the 
elasses increased with increasing depth was found to be in 
all cases, colourless, carbon-sulphur amber, and the iron- 


manganese green glass. 

Convection currents did not appear to play an important 
part in the heat transfer, under the test conditions employed. 
The differences in temperature distribution in a molten mass 
of colourless, amber and green glass appeared 40 be only a 
unction of the different diathermancies of these glasses. 

Colourless glass transmitted radiant heat very effectively. 


While the amber and green glasses were strong absorbents ol 
This was confirmed by the tests in which 
the 
layers, the coloured glasses attained a higher temperature 


infra-red radiation. 
the gas consumption was kept constant. In surface 
than the colourless glass, but from a depth of 1.5 in. down 
that, the 


greater absorptive power of the coloured glasses in the uppe: 


wards the order was reversed, showing due to 


layers, less heat penetrated into the body of the glass to 
heat the lower layers. 
| Note on the Change of Transmission of Radiation Through 


(Colouriess and Coloured Bottle Glasses with Ilncreas: 
in Temperature. By A. |]. Holland, M.Sc., Ph.D., and 
Protessor \W. KE. S. ‘Turner. 


Measurements were made on the spectral transmission, in 


the visible region of four bottle glasses. ‘The glasses were 


colourless, cobalt blue, iron manganese green, and an iron 


The temperature range 
OC 


manganese dark amber respectively. 


over which measurements were made was 12—500 


The coiourless and the amber glasses showed a progressiv: 
decrease in transmission with increasing temperature over 
This 
for white light 


resulted in a reduction of 


SO. 5 per 


the entire visible region. 
cent. to 
10.4. pe! 


cent. tor the amber glass. The transmission of the green glass 


overall transmission from 
S2.58 per cent. for the colourless and from 22.1 to 


was reduced in the blue and green region of the spectrum but 
Was increased in the red region with increase in temperature 
The cobalt blue glass exhibited slightly increasing overal) 
transmission with increase in temperature over the tempera 


C } 
- 


ture to 500°, although the spectral transmission 


range 12 


was reduced in the blue and red regions. 


Surface Tension of Molten Soda-Silica Glass 


lhe Surface Tension of Molten Soda-Silica Glasses. 1, 
Maurice Manners, B.Sc. lech., and Professor W. EK. S 
Turner. 

Ten glasses varying in composition from 50 per cent. 


SiO, to 87.5 per cent. SiO, were investigated over the tem 


perature range 1,000-1,500° C. The temperature range was 


modified within these limits to avoid devitrification and ex 


cessive volatilisation. according to the composition, 
the glasses were sampled and analysed for silica content 
before and atter the experiment and the results showed that 


the ditterences in composition obtained were ot an orde! 


small enough to be neglected; especially as the greatest dif 


ferences occurred in the glasses rich in soda, over whicn 


lange the surface tension was not materially attected by 


even 5 per cent. additions ot Na,O. 
The 


expressed as linear functions of temperature, with a tempera- 


results of the surface tension measurements could be 


ture gradient of —o.03 dynes per cm. per degree centigrade. 
The exception was a glass containing 32 per cent. Na,QO,, 1p 
which this gradient was doubled, 


The relation between surface tensions and composition 
alone lines of equal temperature showed a rapid decrease 
of surface tension as the percentage of soda increases; a 


The surface 
maximum at 35 


minimum being obtained at 31 per cent. Na,O. 
tension then rapidly increased attaining a 
per cent. Na.O. 


the 


As the percentage of soda further increased, 
fell off slightly. The 
maximum were slightly displaced towards a higher percent 


surface tension minimum and 
age soda as the temperature increased. 
The that O-34 cent. Na.O, 


molten soda-silica glasses consisted of SiO, and Na,O2Si0,; 


results indicated from per 
which the surface tension—composition relationship at con 
stant temperature attained a minimum at 31 per cent. Na,O. 
From 34 per cent. Na,O onwards molten soda-silica glasses 
NacO2S10, and Na,OS1O, in 


maximum in the surface tension-composition relationship at 


contained which there was a 


35 per cent. Na,O. 
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Carbon Impregnated with Resins 


Materials of Low Porosity and High Chemical 
Resistance 


Hl. results of impregnating carbon and graphite with 
synthetic resins so as to reduce the porosity are reported 
by Werking (Chem. Met. Eng., 1939, 46, 302-304). 

Carbon, or graphite masses, produced from anthracite coal 
or petroleum coke by the usual methods is satisfactory tor 
most otf the purposes to which it is applied, but it has a 
porosity oi about 25 per cent., which is a disadvantage where 
the construction of vessels for the storage of liquids is con 
cerned, and so limits the possibilities of utilising the great 
This detect has 
been overcome by subjecting the material to an impregna 


chemical resistance of carbon and graphite. 


tion process whereby a resin is formed in the pores, and the 
porosity is thereby reduced to less than 1 per cent. The resin 
is a thermoplastic one and is unstable above 170° C. its 
chemical resistance is about the same as that of carbon, and 
the impregnated material is resistant to sulphuric, hydro- 
chloric and many organic acids, and to most organic sol 
vents, etc.; it is attacked at first by, but then becomes in- 
active to, phosphoric acid below 85 per cent., and acetic 
acid; 1t is attacked seriously by nitric and chromic acids, and 
by bromine and chlorine in the presence of water. 

Che impregnated material, for which the trade name of 
‘* Karbate ’’ has been adopted, has twice the strength of the 
base substance, and is particularly interesting for its thermal 
conductivity, especially that of the graphite base product. 
This is two or three times that of cast iron and steel, and is 
equal to that of some grades of aluminium. 

Narbate is at present fabricated into all standard pipes and 
fttines from 4 to 6 inches 1.D., and tower sections up to 24 


inches O.D. have been made. slabs, tanks, etc., are 


Large 
made by cementing together smaller pieces with a cement 
of the same composition as the impregnant, 








Acidity Values of Paper 


Improved Method of Measurement 


MPROVEMENTS in the method of measuring the acidity 

values of paper are outlined by Launer (Lureau of Stan 
dards Journal of Research, 1939, 22, 553-504). 
method of measuring the acidity of a paper involves. the 
determination of the PH of a hot aqueous extract oi the 
paper, the paper being heated with water practically at the 
boiling point. Under such conditions the PH of the result 


The preseiit 


ing extract is very susceptible to variations of time and 
temperature of extraction, and therefore the possibilities ot 
obtaining reproducible values by cold extraction were 
investigated. 

results 
were obtained when the temperature of the water was 20 01 
30° C., and furthermore, the AH of the extract remained the 


same independent of the time of treatment, so long as this 


It was found that with a given paper, identical 


exceeded about half-an-hou The procedure recommended 
Is to macerate one gram of the paper (air dry), with 20 ces. of 
distilled water until wet, then to add 50 ccs. more water, and 
allow to stand for one hour. The AH of the water can then 
be determined without removing the paper. If thick kraft 
papers have to be handled, these should be ground, and the 
paper-water mixture allowed to stand for 20 hours betore 
test. 

it was found 
that no difference in AH was shown when the same paper 


was treated with water of PH 6.7 


The fH of the water need not be exactly 7.0; 
and 5.9. The precautions 
AS. <e 


with regard to purification of the water seem unnecessarily 


contained in the standard test procedure of the 


severe. The fH’s obtained by the method of cold extraction 


were in good agreement with the amounts of alum used in 


ihe manufacture of the paper, and they corresponded to 


hydrogen ion concentrations about 4 of those obtained in 


hot extraction. 


bo 
U1 


Chemicals from Petroleum 


An Exhibition Demonstrating their Manufacture 
and Uses 


A> exhibition demonstrating the 
industry, and the 


potential development of 


IMmanulacture, uses Ili 
chemical 
materials synthesised and derived from petroleum is being 
held by Technical Products, Ltd., at 


Leadenhail Street, E.C.3. 


Bankside House, 


and with a 
display of common chemicals, some derived from petroleum, 


The exhibition is planned sectionally opens 
which are used in industry, together with examples of manu 
Models 


hydrocarbons 


factured products containing chemicals. illustrate 


the structure of the different types ot and 


specimens of the compounds are shown. The phenomenon 
of catalvsis, fundamental to many petroleum treatments, Is 
exemplified by the oxidation of ammonia by means of a hot 
platinum wire spiral. Among the uses of natural gas illus 
trated by a chart is its conversion into hydrogen and carbon 
by steam Chemical from 


treatment. products obtained 





[By courtesy of ** British Plastics” 


A general view of the exhibition. 


natural gas are hydrogen, thermal black (a model shows the 
deposition of thermal black on a cold surtace from a butane 
flame), carbon black and helium. 


Some Important Products Obtained 


(hemicals obtained from refinery by products include 


naphthenic acids, sulphonic acids, Lubex (Firnagral), alky! 
phenols, and mercaptians, while cracked gases, primaril\ 
composed of propylene and also 


butvlene, but containing 


some ethylene and amylene, yield the corresponding 
alcohols, acetone, allyl chloride, glycerine and glycols under 
suitable treatment. A chart shows, with samples, some of the 
more important commercial chemicals obtained from cracked 
products. Higher alcohols, higher ketones and ester salts 
are derived trom cracked liquids. Samples shown of syn 
thetic resins derived from petroleum include a colourless, 
glass-clear plastic obtained from methyl ethyl ketone con- 
densed with formaldehyde, the 


product stabilised 


against discolouration by hydroquinone. 


being 
The applications ot chemicals in the 
explosives, rubber, paint, printing ink, boot and shoe, lacque: 
and dope, artificial leather, and cellulose acetate and nitrate 
industries are illustrated and special features are made of 
the use otf isopropyl alcohol in the extraction of flavouring 
materials trom fruit, the production of synthetic flavouring 
materials from petroleum products, and the uses of ester 


petroleum-derived 


salts as soapless detergents and wetting agents. 
‘The 


weeks. 


exhibition will remain open for approximately six 








26 


Tiles for Filtration Purposes 
By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


UMEROUS chemical plants have manufacturing pro- 
cesses 1n operation which necessitate at some stage a 
fairly rapid and at the same time thorough filtration. It is 
found that one of the most popular types of filter is that com- 
posed of bricks, tiles or slabs, usually of an acid character. 

The customary sizes of tiles used are 10in. by gin. by 
25 in. thick, g in. by gin. by 2 in. thick, although larger ones 
of dimensions 18 in. by 12 in. by 23 in, thick appear to find 
The tiles are invariably manu- 
factured with special tongued and grooved joints (to act as a 
safeguard against the solutions breaking through), while the 
underneath surfaces of the slabs are fluted in such a manner 
as to enable the filtrates to collect and to be run away. 

As mentioned, the filter slabs are acid in character and 
analysis shows that the principal constituent is $i0,, a typical 
analysis being as follows: 


favour in certain quarters. 


Silica ‘ 95.55 
Titanium oxide és - - 0.38 
Alumina ... te - be ~~ 0.7 

Ferric oxide - - oa. sé 0.91 
Magnesia .. - - oe - 0.06 
Lime - ve .. a se 1.67 
Alkalies - _ - _ 0.33 


Other characteristics of the tiles include specific gravity, 
; and porosity, 24 per cent., the latter being of course the 
most important property. 

While in some plants the silica filter tiles are found to be 
quite satisfactory, in other cases the slabs prove far from 
efficient after a comparatively short run. The first few filtra- 
tions are found to be highly successful when a suction of say 
io mm. W.G. is maintained on the underneath face of the 
filter bed, but afterwards the surface pores of the tiles appear 
to seal up due to sediment absorption and the filters are soon 
rendered useless despite the application of increasing suctions 
on the filter bed. 

The removal of the sediment from the surface pores is a 
ditheult task and even when the filter tiles are washed 
thoroughly in sulphuric acid as strong as 60 per cent., they 
are found to be still insufficiently cleaned and porous as to 
permit of their re-use. 

Attention was accordingly turned to the question of modify- 
ing the mechanical grading of the tile batch so as to produce 
a finished slab of higher porosity and thus quicker filtration 
properties. A silica rock of 96 per cent. SiO, was still re- 
sorted to, however, although one was chosen having somewhat 
different physical properties compared with the rock used in 
the general manufacture of the 24 per cent. porosity filter 
tiles. 


, » > 
“> 


The grading (using B.S.S. sieves) calculated to give maxi- 
mum porosity for the finished product.was as follows :— 


oO; 
0 


5 = 15.16 
16 5 22.70 
30 IO = 3.11 

- 60 30 3.13 

- IOO 60 12.43 

- 200 100 22.90 


200 20.45 


100.00°,, 


It will be seen from this analysis, that the intermediates 
were reduced to an absolute minimum in the batch, while the 
percentage of fines was kept appreciably high. Moulding, 
drying and burning of the tiles was precisely the same as in 
the case of the standard type of filter tile. 

Tests on the new type of filter tile showed that a higher 
porosity of about 31 per cent. had been achieved, but at only 
6 per cent. to 7 per cent. higher than the original tiles the 
increased figure was considered far from satisfactory. Con- 
clusions were reached, therefore, that even with carefully 
controlled grading it was not possible to increase the porosity 
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of the tiles sufficiently to effect any appreciably more rapid 
filtration. 

lt is now fairly common practice, in order to obtain added 
porosity in tiles of various descriptions, to introduce into the 
brick batch such materials as coke breeze, sawdust and other 
types of combustible matter, which components burn out dur- 
ing firing in the kiln and thus leave the tiles highly porous 
in character. So far, however, such practice is not standard- 
ised in the manufacture of filter tiles and the process can, 
therefore, be looked upon for the time being as only of 
academic interest, at any rate, where silica filter tiles are 
involved, 

A remarkably improved type of filter tile has appeared re- 
cently on the market under the name of ‘‘ Amberlite Super.”’ 
This grade of tile possesses a pleasing white appearance due 
to its being compounded from a base of pure calcined kaolin 
blended with a suitable ceramic bond. 

The tiles have much to commend them from a mechanica! 
standpoint for they are extremely light in weight (only 
about 48 lb. per cu. foot) yet despite this lightness, a satis- 
factory cold crushing strength of 270 lb. per square inch has 
been maintained. This load-bearing figure is well over any 
pressures likely to be encountered by the tiles in actual 
service. 

The high porosity of the ‘‘ Amberlite Super ”’ tiles is, how- 
ever, the most noticeable feature of the improved filter slabs. 
Porosities in the region of 60 per cent. to 65 per cent. have 
now been standardised. The cells of the tiles are such that 
while low frictional resistance is offered to the flow of solu. 
tion, the sediment and suspended matter are retained quite 
successfully by the pores. The high porosity tiles have only 
been possible after careful experimental work on the grading 
of the kaolin aggregate and ceramic bond. The coarser 
particles, intermediate and fines are controlled accurately ie 
a pre-determined specification. 

Further, while the tiles are sufficiently strong to withstand 
normal works’ handling, they are, nevertheless, soft enough 
to permit of their being cut to any special shape or size with 
a special design of hacksaw. It is a decided advantage to be 
able to cut the tiles in this manner, for any desired type of 
joint or fluting on the underneath surface can be incorporated 
in the filter bed. Jointing of the tiles is a comparatively 
simple matter for they can be set in a cold setting cement of 
composition analogous to the tiles themselves or, alterna. 
tively, the ‘‘ Amberlite Super ”’ slabs may be jointed with a 
special cement such as Ciment Fondu which type of cement 
gives to the filter bed a strong, durable and homogeneous 
structure. Again, the tiles are chemically inert, so that both 
acid and alkaline solutions can be filtered with the utmost 
safety. 


DETERMINATION OF WATER BY DISTILLATION 
WITH AN IMMISCIBLE LIQUID 


In view of the fact that ground glass joints are being ex- 
tensively used in graduated receivers it was considered ad- 
visable to revise B.S. 756—Apparatus for the Determination 
of Small Quantities of Water by Distillation with an Immis- 
cible Liquid. This revision has just been published bearing 
the same number, B.S. 756, but having a modified title, viz., 
Apparatus for the Determination of Water by Distillation 
with an Immiscible Liquid. 

This revised specification retains the less expensive re- 
ceivers of the old specification but includes an entire range 
of receivers with ground glass joints for really accurate 
work. The method of distillation with an immiscible liquid 
is used for the determination of water in a variety of sub- 
stances, e.g., petroleum and petroleum products, tars and tar 
distillates, paints, foods, vegetable products, textile materials, 
coal and coal products, etc. Two types of apparatus are pro- 
vided for, one being based on the Dean and Stark apparatus, 
while the other is one which has been found well suited for 
the determination of water in coal and coke. 

Copies may be obtained from the British Standards Institu- 
tion, 28 Victoria Street, S.W.1 (price 2s., 2s. 2d. post free). 
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FATTY ACID EQUIPMENT 
The Use of Monel and Inconel 


HE chemicals necessary for the refining of oils and fats 
or for the preparation of soaps and derivatives are highly 
corrosive in contact with the common materials used in the 
construction of 
plant. Examples 
of such corrosive 
materials 
sulphuric acid 
and Twitchell 
Reagent used in 
fat splitting, 
caustic soda used 
in refining 
for the 
tion of 
sulphuric acid 
used in acid 
treatment of fats, 
and the fatty 
acids themselves 
when distilled to 
produce 
grades. 
Prior to the in- 
troduction of cor- 
rosion - resisting 
materials it 
customary to use 
cast iron, steel or wood for processing equipment but these 
materials were far from satisfactory, Wood had a short life 
and gave considerable trouble due to seepage and while iron 


are 


and 
produc- 
soaps, 


higher 
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Fig. 2.—A welded distilling apparatus used 
for fatty acids and constructed entirely in 
Monel. 


and steel gave comparatively long life it was impossible to 
obtain products free from iron contamination. 
an ‘* off colour’’ but 
consumer’s point of view. 


This not only 


gave was undesirable from the 

[In order to meet the requirements of these higher grade 
products, corrosion-resisting materials are being increasingly 
used and Monel and Inconel are the 
available alloys for this service. 


finest commercially 
Monel is employed for dis- 
tilling kettles, acid treating vessels, washing and neutralis- 
ing tanks, sulphonating plant and hydrogenation equipment, 





A tray with Inconel bubble caps used in a bubble tower for the distillation 
of fatty acids. 


Fig. 3.—-Monel baffle plate used to prevent the ov 


soap pans, preheaters, heating coils, pipe lines and filter 
cloths. Inconel is employed for bubble towers and bodies of 
fatty acid distilling plant, for fat splitting vessels and for 
heat exchangers. 
Monel and In 
conel are highly 
resistant to 
rosion by 
acids, 
soda 


cor- 
fatty 
caustic 
and = sul 
phuric acid, both 
at low and ele 
vated tempera 
tures. Typical of 
the resistance to 
corrosion by fatty 
acids which 
Monel and_  In- 
conel possess are 
the following re- 
sults of a series 
of field corrosion 
tests in a vacuum 
still used for re- 
fining crude fatty 





acids from a 
Twitchell saponi- 
fication process. 


Specimens were exposed for 21 days both above and below 
the liquid level in the still. 


Corrosion Rate. 


Metals. Inches penetration per year. 

Vapour. Liquid. 
Inconel 0.0008 0.0011 
Monel 0.0025 0.0039 
Nickel oa 0.0033 0.0041 
18-8 Cr-Ni-Fe 0.0010* 0.0012* 
Ni- Resist 0.014 0.015 
Cast lron 0.73 0.79 


* The 18-8 specimens were pitted with a multitude of shallow pits. 


Illustration 1 shows one of the Inconel bubble trays used 
in a 78 in. diameter by 16 ft. 41n. high Inconel bubble tower 
for fatty acid distillation. A recent report from the user 
states that after more than two years’ service there is no 
evidence of corrosion or pitting of the Inconel. 


Illustration 2 


The 


shows a welded distilling apparatus. 





; 


rflow of 


oe 


foam in the vacuum apparatus. 








mmplete unit including heating coils is made of Monel. 
\utogenous welding of the sheets and tubes is very popula 
or this kind of work. Ihe welded seam has the same re 
ice tO COrTrosio! as the sheet and tube and it carried 


properly the weld is very rigid and safe in operation 
ln order to prevent the chemicals in the 


roaming ot 
acuum apparatus and so as to prevent the over flow of foam 
battle Monel! 


Illustration 


nto the receiver. special plates welded with 


vere used and these provea quite satistactory. 


shows a baffle plate of this ty pe. 


As tar as the production of sulphonated fatty acid deriva 

es 1s Cc erned, Monel meets some competition with lead. 
Because of its resistance to cold sulphuric acid, lead was 
ormerly much in favour for the lining of apparatus. How- 


, 
ever:r. 


lls physical properties are not very good, its mec hanical 


TY 


reneth is iow. and the lead linings were inclined to hecome 


shifted, distorted and wavy, 
ihese corrosion figures show the comparison between 
Monel and lead in sulphonating apparatus :— 
Vionel. Lead. 
Cod Liver QOul - [oo 1,140 
fallow and Castor 1] 100 2,400 
Castor Oil _ - 100 400 
Neat’s Foot Oil ni [OO 300 
hese tests indicate that Monel is three to twenty times 
ore resistant than lead when used in the construction of 
iphonators. In the neutralising and washing tanks used 
onjunction with sulphonators, Monel has proved ver, 
atistactory and comparative corrosion tests indicate that 11 
er fifteen times more resistant than lead 
Large quantities tt Monel sheet are used for hiling and 
pack a machines because Monel remains smooth and clean 
nd is highly resistant to abrasion and wear. 
In the margarine naustry, Monel 1s being used on a 
nt of its superiol qualities and its resistance to common 
one large margarine factory the tramsport lorries 
d conveyors, kneading machines and kneading arms were 


it made oft 
Monel] 


satistactory 


Mon el]. VW hi h 


were required, 


that 
The material proved entirel\ 
Another! 


meant lat re quantities O1 
sneet 


and its application was fully justified. 


rge margarine ijactory is using Monel wire cloth in quart 
ities of g-10 cwt. FEormerly phosphor bronze wire cloth was 
sed but extensive tests proved that Monel has a greatel 


all conditions. 
and fat 
that 
such high corrosion 


resistance to abrasio} and a longer life unde 


Monel] and 


1S only in its 


lhe applic ation oft Inconel in the oil 


dustries infancy and there is no doubt 


4 _ — = 
uture the demand tor materials ot 


ePs15Tance 


will increase enormously. 











0.C.C.A. ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


lhe annual veneral meeting Ol] the QOnl and Coloui 
hemists’ Association was held on Monday: Mr, A. J. Gibson 
resident) was in the chair. (he annual report of the 

tL ouncilt [to the veal May. 199 2o, tO May. 19 30, recorded pro 
ress in every direction. The total membership was now 636, 


the financial position Was satistactory. 


he eNXistl president, vice-presidents and honorary oft 
cers were re-elected as follows: President, Mr. A. ¥ Gibson: 
ice-presidents, Mr. G. N. Hill, Mr. S. T. Kinsman, and 


yr. i. | Yew . hon 
treasurer, Mr. H. D 
ent othcer, Mr. W. | 


secretary. Mr. wa WV. A. 


Bradtord : 


Mundy; hon. 
and research and develop 
\Woornum. 








The following, now o1 
e Council, were also re-elected: Messrs. T. Hedley Barry, 
!. J. Bond, Dr. R. F. Hanstock, G. F. Jones, Dr. H. W. 
Neenan, |. Drummond Kerr, R. J. Ledwith, K. Mackenzie 
Richards. H. Samuels, and D. Wait. 
1} new rules oft the association were submitted LO the 
er Oo ane ippl e( subject to certain modifications, 
Iv 1S REPORTED that a Jay se firm has put on the market a 
blac} ibstitute made trom ) lverised lienite mixed 
! 10 20) yy en natural carbon black. Analysis 
eink e product contains 3.6 per cent. water. 40.2 cnrbor 
1 24.2 mid her material 
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Recent Trade Literature 


HILGER, LTD., 
catalogue H 


ADAM 
thelr 


have issued an abridged edition of 


which deals with colour 


A wealth of detail is given concern- 


colorimetry, 
vision and photometry. 
ing a variety of instruments and among those illustrated are 
a wooden blancometer, a photoelectric colorimeter which has 
been devised especially for the and routine 
colour control of colours which have to conform to some pre 
-<cribed specifications, the Spekker photoelectric ab 
sorptiometer, a Spekker ultra-violet photometer with small 


measurement 
coloul 


quartz spectograph, and a Hilger non-recording photoelectri 
microphotometer. 

Cotton seed preparation machinery forms the subject of a 
brochure ROSE DOWNS AND THOMPSON, LTD. 
Descriptions are given of several machines employed in the 


issued by 


preparation of cotton seed, including sand and boll screens 
the purpose of which is to accomplish the preliminary clean 
ing of cotton seed betore linting by the removal of imma 
ture cotton pods, dust, sand, stalks, stones, and similar im 
purities, a pneumatic cleaner which effectually achieves the 
final cleaning of white cotton seed by means of mechanical 
and air suction cleansing, a linting machine which removes 
the excess lint from the seeds and cotton lint baling presses 
which render lint easily transportable by packing. 

A new edition of catalogue section V.5 has been issued by 
the GENERAL ELECTRIC Co., LTD. 


‘ Genalex 


[t deals with the company’s 
exhaust fans and lists for the first time a num- 
‘* Xpelail window fan, 
medium temperature and extended spindle fans tor handling 


hot gases and corrosive fumes and fan chambers for installa 


ber ot new. lines including the 


tion into lines of ductwork. The cataiogue serves not merely, 
as a price list covering a comprehensive range of ventilating 
equipment, but also as a technical guide containing much 
aluable information upon the subject of ventilation, Tech 
nical data and tables are presented in an original and sim 
plihed form, enabling estimates to be made of air perform 
ance under a variety of operating conditions without calling 
lor any special knowledge of ventilating practice. 
In how many industries and colloidal 
With the object of pro 
ACHESON, LTD., 


london, have issued a new Tech 


applications is 
vraphite used as a lubric: to-day ¢ 
vrapnite used as a lubricant to-day! 
viding a ¢ omprehensi ve reterence”§ E.G. 
lhames House. Millbank. 
nical Bulletin, No. 270, 


70, on this subject. The subject of films 


and coatings formed with colloidal graphite is dealt 


ler various 


with 
an with 


while separate treatment is given to mis 


headings. There are sections dealing 


metals and olass, 
cellaneous surtaces and special coatings. An interesting ap 
plication not generally known is that of dipping metal parts 
in a hot dispersion of ‘* dag ’’ colioidal graphite in water to 
provide dry selt-lubricating surfaces. 


be swabbed on, brushed or sprayed on, the resulting slippery 


The solution may alsa 


film offering a high degree of protection for the metallic and 
non-metallic faces treated in this way. 

THe C. L. BuRDICK MANUFACTURING CO. have issued a 
leaflet describing a new addition to their range of products, 
the CILB 


demand for an instrument which will tell qui kl v and ac 


hygroscope. There has been for a long time a 


This know 
ledge is wanted both in buying and selling and in various 


curately the percentage of water in substances. 
methods of processing. The CLB hygroscope, it is claimed, 
will meet this requirement, and experimental work has been 
carried out to : instrument. 
Physicists have for some time been tabulating the ‘ balance: 
point 


prove the ethciency of the 
various sub 

stances comes to equilibrium with the relative humidit V of 
the all 


at which the percentage of water in 


which is in contact with their surfaces. It 1s main- 
tained that the CLB hygroscope gives with very great ac 

curacy the relative humidity of the air in the interstices of 
such and a 


With 


than 3 


substances as grain, tea, tobacco, jute, cotton 


great variety of organic and inorganic substances. 


suitable tables the time required for a test 1s less 


minutes 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


DR. ALFRED POLLARD has been appointed biochemist for 


research on. ftruit products at Bristol University for the 


SESSION 1) 3Q- 1 O40. 
% * % * 


PROFESSOR NIELS BOHR and PROFESSOR SIR 


ROBINSON are to receive the honorary 


ROBERT 
Ly.Sc. ot 


celebration. ot 


degree ol 


london Universitv on the occasion of the 
foundation Day. 


*% *% *% * 


AMONG the appointments for 1938 announced by the Science 
Scholarships Committee of the Royal Commission are the 
following: SENIOR STUDENTSHIPS: On the recommendation 
of the University of Cambridge, Dr. W. J. C. ORR, tor re 
search in Physical Chemistry at the University of Cambridge 
(Yn the recommendation ot the Oxford, DR. 
F.C. FRANK, tor (Chemistry at the 
University of SCHOLARS HIPS: On 
Montreal, 
Physical Chemistry 


University of 
research in Physical 
OVERSEA 
Mecaill 


research in 


Cambridge. 
the recommendation — ol 
Dr. R. L. MCINTOSH, ton 
at the University of Cambridge. 


lL niversity. 


On the recommendation otf 
the University of Sydney, Miss R. H. HARRADENCE, for re 
search in Organic Chemistry at the University of Oxford: 
Mr. |. W. CORNFORTH, for research in Organic Chemistry at 
the Universitv of Oxford. On the recommendation of the 
New Zealand, MR. A. 5, (. NICHOLSON, tor 
research in Physical Chemistry at the University of Cam 
bridge. MR. D. H. EVERETT, of 
and University 


University ot 


the University of Reading 
Mr. R, EF 
of the Imperial College of Science and Technology, London, 
have been appointed 19 39-40. 
DR. Fk. W. KR. GROTEPASS, of Utrecht, has been appomnted 
Netherland Ramsay 1G 39-40. 


College, Dundee, and 


British Ramsay Fellows fo 


kellow toi 
% % * % 
Mr. H. H. BE 


ine director of the 


oO 


2ZRESFORD has been appointed deputy-manag 
Staveley Coal _ Ltd., the 


owners, founders 


and lron Co. 


well-known iron 


firm of colliery and 


chemical manufacturers of Chesterfield. He has successively 





Mr. H. H. Berresford. 


held the position of cashier, registrar, assistant secretary, as 


sistant eeneral ManaLel and commercial manager, and he 


was appointed a director in January, 1936. Mr. Berresford 
is well known in the coal, chemical and pig iron trades, and 
is chairman of the Foundry Pig 


GQ 
He is a J.P. 


Iron Producers’ 
Derby. 


Association, 
rol the County . 


sARROW, 


Mr. JAMES Bussey has been appointed a director ot 
Thomas WW. Ward. Ltd., Shetheld, and Mr. C. A. LEE hag 
been appointed local director. 

* * * * 


rormel 


Mr. J. E. 


British 


HURST, Institute ol 
foundrymen, was awarded the honorary degree ot! 


president ot the 


Doctor of Metallurgy at Sheffield University last Saturday 


OBITUARY 
Mr. F. W. O.B.E.. an 


chemist, died last week at the age ol 


JONES, outstanding explosives 
2. He was educated 


at Nottingham University College and the Royal College o 





Thetlate Mr. F. W. Jones. 


Science and was appointed chemist to the Smokeless Powde 
Co. in 1889, being made manager after six months’ 


service 
with the company. He 


research chemist of El 
Brothers in 1902 and a special laboratory was built for him 
to carry out his work. During the war he was an advise 
to the Ministry of Munitions. During the whole of his life, 
to within a his death, he had been consulted on 
almost every problem concerning guns, rifles, ammunition, 
powder and caps. 


became 


week of 


He was also a director of Game and Guat. 
*% * * * 


Mr WILLIAM THOMAS BURGESS, a distinguished wate: 
analyst, died in a Chiswick, London, nursing home, at the 
age of 75. He received his early training in chemistry unde 
the late Mr, W. Jago, at then entered the 
Royal College of Science as a student in chemistry in 1882, 
gained the Tyndall Prize for Physics and continued working 
as assistant to Professor, afterwards Sir Edward Frankland, 


Brighton. He 


at first in the college and later in his private laboratory at 
Reigate, until Si iSgo. Mr. Burgess sub 
sequently conducted a practice as a consuiting chemist and 
water analyst at Nottine Hill, 1QOs, at 
sedtord Park, holding among other appointments, that of 
consulting chemist to the Fast Surrey Water Co. He 
elected an Associate of the 
and a kellow in 1880. He 
from 


Kdward died in 


and later, about 
was 
ISSS, 
served as a member of the Council 
1914-1917 and as vice-president 
temporarily as 


Institute of Chemistry in 


trom 1917-1920. He 
during i918, and 
throughout the war he was a keen and active member of the 
Gilass Research Committee. He was a Fellow of the Chemical 
Society, a member of the Society of Chemical Industry, and 
of the Society of Public Analysts. He served for two periods 
as a Member of the Council and one term as vice president 
of the Society of Public Analysts, 


acted hon. treasurer 
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General News 








| 

| AN INDEX to Volume XL of Tue Cuemicat AGE 
| (January to June, 19389), is published with this issue. 
| It will be found between the last advertisement page 
and the inside back cover, and is easily detached lor 


binding pirposes, 











THE AIR MINISTRY Is to erect a factory in Lancashire for the 
production of aviation spirit rom coal. It is stated that Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., will be interested in the project. 


PART OF THE OIL REFINERY owned by H. Foster and Co. 
(Stearimes), Ltd... in Kirkstall Road, Leeds. and larve quantities 
of material, including oil and orease, Were destroyed by hre 
early on Sunday, 

Kry Inpustry Dutry.—A representation has been made to 

the Board of Trade under Section 10(5) of the Finance Act, 
1926, regarding diethylamine. Any communication should be 
addressed to the Principal Assistant Secretary, Industries and 
Manufactures Department, Board of Trade, Great 
Street, London, $.W.1, before July 31, 1939. 
Act, 1921.—In exercise of 
their power under Section 5 (3) of the Finance Act, 1956, the 
Board of Trade have amended List H, issued in 1921 under 
Section 1(5) of the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 1921, detin- 
ine the chemicals to be taken as falling under the general 
description in the Schedule to that Act, by deleting mercury 
chloride and substituting mercury subchloride. 


Gieorge 


SAFEGUARDING OF INDUSTRIES 


Tne issue of the British Standard Definition of Cinemato- 
eraph Safety Film (B.S. No. 850) is of particular interest In 
that it provides an authoritative answer to the question : ** What 
is ‘non-flam’ film?’’ ‘The committee which was responsible for 
the preparation of this standard reviewed carefully the work 
which had been carried out in other countries and. they have 
adopted the ‘‘Lehman test’’ as the basis. ‘The committee have 
included a ‘‘Field test’? which can be quickly carried out to give 
a definite indication as to whether a filrn can be classified as 
‘safety’? or not. Copies of the above standard may be obtained 
from the british Standards Institution, Publications Department, 
28 Victoria Street, London, S8.W.1, price 2s. (2s. 2d. post free). 

Mr. Is pGAR K. STARKE, a former dire ctor ol Benn Brothers 
Litd., publishers of Tne Curemican AGr, died suddenly at New- 
quay last Saturday. He joined the firm in 1897 as ofiice-boy 
at eight shillings a week, but his ability and enthusiasm soon 
marked him out for promotion. He was sent to Lancashire and 
Yorkshire as a representative, later being transferred to Birming- 
ham and the Black Country, where he soon made a host of 
friends in the metal and allied trades. In 1907 he was appointed 
manaver of The Hardware Trade Journal and his skill in admini- 
strative work was quickly reflected in a turther expansion of 
the publication. After twenty-five years with Benn Brothers 
L.td., Mr. Starke Was made a director. He retired in 1932. Mr. 
Starke was a member of the Essex County Council and was 
keenly interested in social and religious activities at Woodtord 
Green, where the funeral took place on Thursday. 

THE PROBABILITY OF COMPRESSED GAS or producer gas from 
anthracite taking the place of petrol as fuel for transport vehicles 
in time of emergency was foreshadowed at the annual conterence 
of the Industrial Transport Association, held at Norwich last 
week, Mr, A. H. Mills, M.Inst.Gas EK., A.M.Inst.Mech.E., of 
the Portsmouth and Gosport Gas Co., told of the research that 
had beem made into this type of fuel, and gas-producing plant 
and equipment that could be adopted by buses were considered. 
It was stated by Mr. J. Worssam, general manager of the Eastern 
Counties Ommibus Co., that his company had adopted gas-pro- 
ducing plants experimentally and had a large number of them 
on order. In a short time buses driven by gas produced from 
anthracite would be operating on the ordinary city services in 
Norwich. Mr. P. ©. Loftus, M.P. for Lowestoft, sent a letter 
to the conference stating that he was shocked at the discourage- 
ment given in this country to the adoption of this type of fuel 
compared with France, Italy and Germany, where, in each ot 
the countries, there were 1,500 to 3,000 vehicles working. 


From Week to Week 


THe appress of the Fertiliser Manufacturers’ Association is 
now 44 Russell Square, London, W.C.1 (telegrams : 
Westcent London; telephone : Museum 0451). 

DAMAGE TO THE EXTENT OF SEVERAL THOUSANDS OF POUNDS 
was caused by a fire which broke out in the bituminous-paint 
department of the firm of England, Hughes, Bell and Co., Ltd., 
paint manufacturers, of Eccles, on Monday evening. The com- 
pany subsequently stated that there would not be the slightest 


delay in delivery oO} its products. 


Kittemay 


AN EXTRAORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of the Fellows and 
Members of the Institute of Fuel will be held at 6 p.m. on 
Wednesday, July 19, 1939, in the Meeting Room of the Institu- 
tion of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, London, S.W.1, 
to consider the matter of an application to H.M. Privy Council 
for the grant of a Roval Charter. 

lr IS UNDERSTOOD that the completion of the project for a 
carbide plant in Flintshire, for which, it is reported, financing 
and factory erection plans have been completed, entirely depends 
on the Government agreeing to impose quota restriction on ecar- 
bide imports. Approaches have been made to the Government 
but no reply has yet been received. 

As FROM SATURDAY LAST the working hours of young persons 
under 16 in factories must not exceed 44 a week except in the 
case of industries for which a public inquiry has been directed 
by the Home Secretary into the question of allowing longer 
hours, and lor which no decision has been reached aus a result 
of the inquiry. 





[By courtesy of ** The Yorkshire Post” 

The Rumanian editors now touring England at the invitation 

of the British Council visited the I.C.I. works at Billingham 

last Saturday. They are seen here with Mr. W. F. Lutyens, 

executive manager of I.C.I. (second from left, front row), at 

Norton Hall, where they were entertained to lunch by the 
company. 


ere 


THE BIG PLATE MILL at the Dalzell steel works, Motherwell, 
of Colvilles, Ltd., has turned 650 tons of rolled steel plates in 
one shift ol eight hours. This is claimed to be a world’s pro- 
duction record for a mill of this tvpe. Most steel rolling records 
are held by mills working on the continuous principle typified 
by the huge new wide strip at Ebbw Vale. ‘The Motherwell 
mill, however, is of the normal two-high reversing type, and the 
result is regarded as all the more remarkable since it included 
armour plate, special plates, and a selection of rolling sizes. 

THe Screntivic Fitms Committee of the Association of Scien- 
tific Workers has produced a eraded list of some 150 films with 
particulars of length, availability, subject matter, distributor, 
This list is available to anyone interested at a cost of Is., 
and will be found invaluable in choosing films for showing to 
audiences of practically any type. In addition, the Committee 
has compiled an index of scientific and film experts willing to be 
put in touch with people requiring advice on the making of 
films. Full particulars of the services offered can be obtained 
trom the Secretary, 8.F.C., 30 Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 


ete. 








Foreign News 


A NEW PHOSPHORITE WORKS is to be bounalt by the Phosphorite 
Kkisthonia in the 
| the One burnt 


Conipany ol Leloaste revlon to take the place 
down last year. 

IXTENSIONS ARE BEING CARRIED OUT at the Vaisse 
Rhodiaseta « with a view to commencing 
the manutacture of the nylon svnthetic fibre of EK. T. du Pont 
de Nemours and Co, 


(France) 


mMmcCcTOry oO} the ‘mncern 


w 


& 


w 














Part of the Chemistry Section of the Swiss.National 
Exhibition at Zurich. 


A NEW SHALE OIL PLANT with what is said to be the larvest 
hirnace Wn Kurope has been erected iit Sillamagi in Kesthonia 
by the Stockholm firm of Baltiska Olje \. B. and will result in 
albincrense in output to ZOU tons oil and 50 tons petrol per day. 

A PROCESS 


the recovery 


DEVELOPED BY THE ASAHI BEMBERG COMPANY tor 
ot ammonium sulphate rom the effluent Ol its 
ravon WOrks will 


QO] 25 OOO TOMS 


result, it is claimed, in the annual production 


this source, 


rom 
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.XPLORATION WORK in the Khodope Mountains of Bulgaria 
has revealed the existence of chrome ore deposits with a content 
of 28 to 45 per cent. chromium. 

WITH A SHARE CAPITAL of 210,000 fmk., a new company, 
* Pakilan Waseiini-Tehdas O-Y,*’ has been formed recently in 
Helsinge, South Finland, for the manufacture of casein. 

A sotick Or THE Retcn EXecurive ror CHEMISTRY subjects 
the wholesale CONSUMPTION Of naphthalene to control require- 
Permits are necessary for the consumption of naptha- 
lene in excess of 1958 requirements ; quantities up) to 100 metric 
fons per annum do not fall under the consumption permit regime. 


lhnents, 


At 4 ME®#TING of the Latvian Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry it was decided, under the Governments rationalisation 
and concentration programme {o reduce the COUNTY ’s Soup 
plants from 28 to 12 in number. Most of the plants which are 
reonrded iis UNNecessary by the Chamber will presumably he 
liquidated, while others are to he amntovamated. 
A NEW FORM OF FERTILISER, composed ol air-dried eround 
peat mixed with ammonium sulphate and ground phosphate 
investigated in the U.S.8.R.. according to 
No, 10, May 30, 1939. The ad- 
mixture of peat is said to prevent caking of the ammonium sul- 
phate and loss of nitrogen and retards the escape in the ground 
of the mineral salts through washing. Practical tests of the fer- 
tiliser have At present three plants 
further two are 


is bene 


Reusstan Keconomie Notes. #P 


results. 
material, and il 


viven tavourable 


ite producing the under COl- 


struction. 

A DETAILED 
Gilimim and 
shows that 


ANALYTICAL STUDY OF WHALE OIL published by 
Fette und Seifen (June 1939, p. 3837-340) 
fivures are obtained 


(riese In 
for the diene value, 
indicating the unlikely presence of acids with conjugated double 
bonds, particularly elaeostearic acid. Saturated acids isolated 
in the pure state were myristic, palmitic and stearic acids while 
tetra-, hexa-, octa- and dodecenic acids Were identified 
the acids 2) the acid Hiohl, unsaturated acids 
found in small quantity belonged exclusively to the C,, and C,, 


Se)Tles, 


very low 


among 


oleic serles. 


STavistics OF Trauian Meran Propuerion for 1938 are as 
the figures are in tons and the corresponding figures for 
production in 1937 are given in parenthesis : pig iron, 862,824 
(789.892): steel, 2.322.856 (2.086.905): ferrous allovs : k'e-Mn 
19,960 (20,804), spiegeleisen, 21,070 (18,280), Fe-Si and Fe-Si-Mn 
12,200 (18,510): other alloys, 12,575 (15,945); magnesium, 
1,016 (659): aluminium, 25,768 (22,948): copper, 2.933 (1,464): 
lead, 438.310 (39.088): zine, 34,065 (37.767): mercury, 2,300 
(2,505); antimony, 307 (844); and tin 2,750 (766). (From La 


Chime lotnd.. Mav, LOS), 


follows. 








Inventions in the Chemical Industry 


The following information is prepared from the Official Patents Journal. Printed copies of Specifications accepted may be obtained 


from the Patent Office, 25 Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, at ls. each. 


The numbers given under ‘‘ Applications for 


Patents’’ are for reference in all correspondence up to the acceptance of the Complete Specification. 


Applications for Patents 


Lupricants.—United States Rubber Co. (United States, July 
7, 38.) 17381, 

ADHESIVE COMPOSITION.—Lnited States Rubber Co. (United 
States, July 2, 38.) 17382 


TREATMENT OF TEXTILE FIBRES.—J. Wharton. B. P. 
lmperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 17292. 

MerHopD OF PYROLYSIS.—Wingfoot Corporation, United States, 
Oct. 26, °38.) 16923 

PREPARATION OF AMALGAMS. 
many, Jume 15, 38.) 17509. 

PROCESS FOR OBTAINING RESINOUS CONDENSATION 
protein with heavy multivalent alcohols.—P. 
June 20, °38.) 17870. 

THERMOPLASTIC MATERIALS. ETC. 
Davies. LTRS. 

HYDROLYSIS OF CELLULOSE.—Cheiische 
Warth and Co. (Germany, June 20, °38.) 17566, 

MANUFACTURE OF FUNGICIDAL, ETC... DUSTS.—B. Collie, J. L. 
Moilliet, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 17954. 

DYEING OF TEXTILE MATERIALS comprising cellulose derivatives. 
Courtaulds, Ltd., and H. Paul. 17653. 

MANUFACTURE OF ORGANIC COMPOUNDS.—II. Dreyfus. 

ACID CONCENTRATION.—H. Dreyfus, and W. H. 
17848, 17849. 

TANNING OF SKINS.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. 
States. June 16. °38.) 17677 


Ridge, and 


Allgemeine Treuhand, A.-G.  (Ger- 


PRODUCTS trom 


Boceardl. (Italy, 


Cellomold, Ltd... and D. N. 


Fabrik Lowenberg Dr. 


17612. 


Groombridge. 


(United 


STABILISING OF CELLULOSIC MATERIALS against deterioration by 
heat.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Co. (United States, June 
16, °38.) 17678. 

MANUFACTURE OF GLASS.—E. I. du 
(United States, July 21, °38.) 17679. 

TITANIUM PIGMENT PRODUCTION.—E. I. du Pont de Nemours and 
(‘o. (United States, June 22, °38.) 18121. 

MANUPACTURE OF BROMOBENZANTHRONES.—E. |.) du 
Nemours and Co. (United States, June 21, 7°38.) 18137. 

GELATINISED EXPLOSIVE COMPOSITIONS.—E. |. du 
Nemours and Co., and W. E. Lawson. 17538. 

MANUFACTURE OF ACICULAR ZINC OXIDE.—A. A. Elliott, 17906. 

PROCESSES FOR PURIFYING OILS.—Etablissements J. J. Carnaud 
and Forges de Basse-[ndre. (France, June 27, °38.) 18025. 

COMPOUNDS OF THE CYCLOPENTANOPOLYHYDROPHENANTHRENE 
Group.—H. Fairbrother (Naamlooze Vennootschap Organon). 


Pont de Nemours and (C‘o. 


Pont de 


Pont de 


17877. 

PRODUCTION OF HALOGEN SUBSTITUTED ACYL AMINO SULPHONIC 
ips, ETc.—J. R. Geigy, A.-G. (Switzerland, June 16, °38.) 
17a05- (Switzerland, Dee. 31, °38.) 17506. 

MANUFACTURE OF AZO-DYESTUFFS.—W, W. Groves ([. G. Iar- 


henindustrie.) 17630, 
MANUFACTURE OF 
series.— N. 
IS132. 
PRODUCTION OF A PLASTIC MASS.—E. 
MANUFACTURE OF WATER 
and H. T. Cohen. 17724. 


17639, 17734. 
COLOURING MATTERS of the phthalocyanine 
H. Haddock, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Hanson. 17747. 


GAS.—Humphreys and Glasgow, Ltd., 
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Complete Specifications Open to Public Inspection 

PROCESS FGR THE MANUFACTURE OF YARNS from vegetable fibres 
containing adhesive substances.—C. I. Hofmann. Dee, 20, 1937. 
3448 / 38. 

PROCESS FOR REMOVING WEAKLY ACID-REACTING SUBSTANCES from 
hydrocarbons or derivatives thereof.--Naamlooze Vennootschap 
de Bataafsche Petroleum Maatschappij. Dee. 22, 19387. 31130/38. 

PREPARATION OF PASTY AND SALVE-LIKE SUBSTANCES which do not 
corrode metallic aluminium.—M. Elb, A.-G., and E. Theobald. 
Dee. 20, 19387. 31502) 38. 

PROCESS FORK DISSOLVING and re-precipitatiagg copper in metailic 
form.—Norddeutsehe Affinerie. Dee. 20, 1937. 32752 /3e. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF 1-4-5-8-TETRA-AMINOANTHRA- 
QUINONE.—Soe, Rhoditaceta. Dee. 24, 1957. 35180) 358. 

PROCESS OF PREPARING ZINC and chlorine.—I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie. Dee. 24, 1987. 35573 / 38. 

PROCESS FOR PROTECTING ARTICLES MADE OF MAGNESIUM or of one 
of its alloys.- J. Frasch. Dee. 22, 1987. 85664/38. 

PROCESS FOR ENHANCING THE FASTNESS TO WATER OF DYEINGS on 
textiles.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Dee. 24, 1937. 36488/358. 

PROCESS FOR MOULDING COLLOIDAL MATTERS and products obtained 
therefrom.—P. L. Mercier, and P. KE. Leroy. Dee. ZO, 1937. 
36599 / 38. 

MANUFACTURE OF AQUEOUS SOLUTIONS having a high content of 
caleium.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Dec. 20, 1937. 36741; 38. 

PRODUCTION OF PHENOL-ALDEHYDE SYNTHETIC RESINS.—Bakelite, 
Lid. Dee. 22, 1937. 36747 /38. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF CYCLOPENTANOPOLY HY DRO- 


PHENANTHRENE COMPOUNDS.—Schering, A.-G Dee. 22, 1957. 
36822, 38. 
OLEFINE POLYMERISATION.—Usines de Melle. Dee. 25, 1957 


BO835 / 38. 

MANUFACTURE OF VAT DYESTUFFS.—Soc. 
Basle. Dee. 20, 1937. 36897) 58. 

MANUFACTURE OF NITROGENOUS NAPHTHALENE DERIVATIVES.— Soc. 
of Chemical Industry in Basle. Dee, 20, 19387. 56899/38. 

* MANUFACTURE OF TRICHLORACETONITRILE.—-l. G. Farbenindus- 
trie. Dee. 24, 19387. 36903 /38. 

PRODUCTION OF FAST DYEINGS.—W. W. Groves. Dee. 23, 1937. 
STO51 / 38. 

(‘ONVERTING AMMONIUM SULPHITEBISULPHITE tnto ammonium sul- 
phate and = sulphur.—I. G. Farbenindustrie. Dec. 24, 1937. 
37053 / 38. 

STEROL DERIVATIVES and method of preparing same.—Parke, 
Davis and Co. Dee. 23, 19387. 37061/38. 

TREATMENT OF ZEIN.—Corn Products Refining Co. Dec, 20, 
19387. 37072 / 38. 

PRODUCTION AND USE OF RUBBER VULCANISATION ACCELERATORS. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. Dee. 23, 1987. 37355) 38. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—lL. G. 
trie. Dee. 23, 1937. 37378/38. 

MANUFACTURE OF CONDENSATION PRODUCTS.—I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie. Dee, 22, 1987. 37384/58. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF ADDITION PRODUCTS.—l. G. 
Marbenindustrie. Dee. 22, 19387. 3738)5/ 38. 

METHOD OF OBTAINING AMMONIA from aqueous solutions.-—British 
Bemberg, Lid. Dee. 25, 1987. 37414 /38. 

POLYMERISATION OF BUTADIENES-1.3.—I. G. Farbenindusirie. 
Dec. 24, 19387. 37529/38. 

COAGULATION OF AQUEOUS DISPERSTONS.—-KE. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Co. Dee. 24, 1937. 37661/ 38. 

PROCESS FOR IMPROVING TRON BERYLLIUM ALLOYS.—Seri Holding 
Soe. Anon. June 30. 1937.  18562/39. 

PROCESS FOR IMPROVING ALUMINIUM-BERYLLIUM ALLOYS.—Sert 
Holding See. Anon. June 50, 19387. 18565/39. 

PROCESS FOR IMPROVING NICKEL-BERYLLIUM ALLOYS.—Seri Hold- 
ing Soe. Anon. June 30, 1937. 18564; 59. 


_ 


f Chemical Industry in 


Farbenindus- 


Specifications Accepted with Date of Application 


DYEING ACETATE ARTIFICIAL SLLK.—W., J. Grubb, C. Shaw, R. HL. 
Sennett, and Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. Sept. 20, 1937. 
007,748. 

METHODS OF MAKING PHENOL-ACETALDEHYDE CONDENSATION PRO- 
pucts.—W. W. Triggs (lEllis-Foster Co.). Sept. 14, 19387. (Samples 
furnished.) 507,658, 

RESINS containing rubber.—t. P. R. Assoeiation, C. A. Red- 
farn, and P. Schidrowitz. Sept. 22, 1987. 507,995. 

TREATMENT OF RUBBER.-—R. P. R. Association, EK. H. Farmer, 
and J. W. Barrett. Sept. 22, 1937. 507,996. 

BLEACHING OF CELLULOSIC FIBRES.—C. L. Hughes (Buffalo Elec- 
tro-Chemieal Co., Ine.). Nov. 16, 19387. 507,664. 

MANUFACTURE OF CARBON for electrical and other purposes. 
\W. A. Cloud. Nov. 23. 1987. 508.008. 

REFINING OF PARAFFIN WAX.—Burmah Oil Co., Ltd., and C. R. S. 
Harley. Dee. 16, 1937. 507,761. 

DEOXNIDATION OF STEEL BATHS.—-Rochling’sche Eisen-und Stahl- 
werke Ges. Dee. 28, 1936. 508,012. 

ARTICLES OF VITREOUS QUARTZ and process for producing and 
working them. I. Skaupy, and G. TT. Weilssenberg. Dee. 19, 
19356. SOR LOLS. 

MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC ACID DERIVATIVES of imidazolines. 
Kk. Waldmann, and A. Chwala. Dee. 18, 1936. 507.766. 


~~ 
, 
~~ 


MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF BUTADIENE.—G. \W. Johnson 
(f. G. Farbenindustrie.) Dec. 20, 1987. 507,847. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF ALCOHOLS containing acety- 
lene linkages.—G. W. Johnson (1. G. Farbenindustrie.) Dee. 
20. 1937. 508.062. 

OIL COMPOSITIONS.—Bakelite, Ltd. Dee, 22, 1936. 507,770. 

MANUFACTURE OF CAPILLARY ACTIVE COMPOUNDS and their applica- 
tion for waterproofing fibrous materials.—W. W. Groves (1. G. 
Farbenindustrie.) Dee. 21, 1957. 308.066. 

POLYHYPRIC ALCOHOL-POLYBASIC ACID condensation products. 
G. W. Johnson (I. G. Farbenindustrie.) Dee. 21, 1937. (Samples 
furnished.) S08,016. 

MANUFACTURE OF LUBRICATING-OILS by polymerisation of olefines. 
Standard Oil Development Co. Jan. 19, 19387. 508,070. 

PREPARATION OF A THIAZOLIUM SALT.—K. Merck, L. Merck, W. 
Merek and F. Merck (trading as Kk, Merck (firm of) ). Keb. 22. 
1°37. SOT YIS. 

MANUFACTURE OF PURE CUPRIC) OXYCHLORIDE.—A. Carpmael 
(1. G. Farbenindustrie.) Dee. 22, 19387. 507,919. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUPACTURE OF OXY COMPOUNDS of the evelo- 
pentano-polvhydrophenanthrene series.—Schering, A.-G. Dec. 
22, 1936. 508,072. 

PRODUCTION AND PURIFICATION OF COMPOUNDS of the suprarenal 
cortical hormone = series.—Soec. of Chemical lndustry in 
1937. 508,079. . 

TREATING TEXTILE MATERIALS.—-l. G. Farbenimdustrie. Jan. 14, 
Dee, 25, 19386. (Samples furnished.) 508,024. 

MANUFACTURE OF VINYLMETHYL KETONE.—W. \W. Groves (1. G. 
farbenindustrie.) Dee. 23, 1937. 508.080. 

COLD CEMENT GLAZE and method of manufacturing and applying 
the same.—Granitese (Great Britain), Ltd., G. J. Staples, and 
J.C. B. MeGuffie. Dee. 23. 1937. 508.025. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF PEROXIDES.—-G. W. Johnson 
(Il. G. Farbenindustrie.) Dee. 25, 19387. 508,081. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF BERYLLIUM ARTICLES of various 
shapes.—Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheideanstalt Vorm. Roess- 
ler. Jan, 2, 1987. 508,028. 

PROCESS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF BENZANTHRONE DERIVATIVES. 
|. G. Farbenindustrie. Dee. 24, 1936. 508.029. 

MANUFACTURE OF SHAPED ARTICLES from cellulose acetate.—I. G. 
Farbenindustrie. Dee. 24, 1936. 508,049. 

MANUFACTURE OF ESTERS.—Distillers Co., Ltd... and HH. P. 
Staudinger. Jan. 1, 1988. 507,778. 

MANUFACTURE OF DIPHENYLAMINE.—Soc. Des Usines Chimiques 
Rhone-Poulene, and |. Seriabine. Jan. 12. 1938. 507.860. 

Orricica OIL.—G. W. Johnson (1. G. Farbenindustrie.) Feb. 
7. 19388. 507.786. 

MANUFACTURE AND PRODUCTION OF ORGANIC ESTERS of cellulose. 
Courtaulds, Ltd., and J. P. Stoneman. Feb. 10, 1938. 507.946. 


Basle. 


PRODUCTION OF QUATERNARY AMMONIUM COMPOUNDS.—-M. 
lores, and W. Essers. April 16, 1997. (Sample furnished.) 
DOT O87. 

PROTECTION OF PICKLED METAL ARTICLES from  rust.—United 
Kugineering and Foundry Co. April tl, 1957. 507,692. 

C'ALCINED PIGMENTS.--—Bird Machine Co. Mav 10, 1987. 507,700. 


MANUFACTURE OF DISAZO DYESTUFFS.—J. R. Geigy, A.-G. May 
19, 1937. 507967. 

TREATMENT OF ZEIN.-—Corn Products Refining Co. Aug. 25, 
1937. 507,807. | 

MANUFACTURE OF A GREASE COMPOSITION.—Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co. Nov. 24, 1987. 507.980 

REFRACTORY MATERIAL for use in basic-process metallurgical fur- 
naces.—G. B. Crespi. Aug. 27, 1937. 507,715. 

METHOD FOR THE PRODUCTION OF SILICATE MELTS opacified with 
zirconium oxide.—Auerges, A.-G. Sept. 14, 1937. 507,823. 

MANUFACTURING OF MAGNESIUM OXYCHLORIDE BINDING MEDIUMS 
and compositions.—P. J. Rouzard. Sept. 18, 1957. 507,982. 

MANUFACTURE OF CELLULOSE DERIVATIVES.—British Celanese, 
Lid. Sept. 29, 1987. 507,722. 

MANUFACTURE OF SULPHURIC AcID.—W. W. Trigges (Soe. 
Generale Metallurgique de Hoboken). Dee. 24. 1987. 508.055. 

MANUFACTURE OF VINYL POLYMERISATION PRODUCTS.— Distillers 
(‘o., Ltd... H. M. Stanley, and J. B. Dymock. Sept. 28, 1938. 
DOT O84. 








Chemical Trade Inquiries 


The following trade inquiries are abstracted from the ‘‘ Board 
of Trade Journal.’” Names and addresses may be obtained from 
the Department of Overseas Trade (Development and Intelligence), 
35 Old Queen Street, London, S.W.1 (quote reference number). 


Switzerland.—<A firm of agents established at Berne wishes to 
obtain the representation of United Kingdom manufacturers of 
chemicals for the varnish industry; svnthetic resins; plastics; for 
the whole of Switzerland. (Ref. No. 582.) | 


Chile.—The Commercial Secretarv to H.M. Eimbassv at Santiago 
reports that the Chilean State Railways Administration is calling 
for tenders for the supply and delivery of quantities of various 
chemicals, laboratory equipment and disinfectants. Tenders will 
be recetved at the Departamento de Materiales vy Alinacenes Ferro- 
earriles del Estado, Santiago, Clile, up to 4 p.m., on August 17, 
1959. Offers must be accompanied by samples. (Ref, 24555/ 39.) 
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Weekly Prices of British Chemical Products 


STEADY volume of trade is reported from most sections of 
the general chemical market this week, conditions on the whole 


being regarded as satisfactory. The improvement, if any, 1s more 


at which contract deliveries are being called for, although apart 
from this seasonal factor the general movement into consumption 
is reasonably satisfactory, with a continued improving tendency in 
respect of textile chemicals for the cotton and woollen trades. 

The volume of new business, 





noticeable in ex-contract deliveries which have covered fairly 
substantial! quantities. Spot 

transactions have been on a 

moderate scale those wens Lor- 

nally enjoying a day-to-day , 
demand being the chief centre Price 


of interest. So far as values 
are coneerned, with the excep- 
tion of lead nitrate, there have 
been no important price 


Falls: Lead Nitrate. 





Changes 


however, has not been very sub- 
stantial in the aggregate, most 
of the principal users being 
well covered over the next few 
months. With regard to the 
by-products market, toluol and 
a few other light products are 
being taken up in fair quanti- 








changes to reeord for general 
chemicals, rubber chemicals and wood distillation products. There 
is little change in the market conditions for coal tar products and 
only a quiet trade is moving. In the absence of any substantial 
buying orders quoted prices are nominal. 

MancHester.—The beginning of the holiday season in one or 
two centres in Lancashire has inade its influence felt in the rate 


ties, but in most other direc- 
tions trading conditions this week have been slow. 

GLASGOW.—There has been a_ steady day-to-day demand for 
eeneral chemicals for home trade industrial use since our last 
report and rather more inquiry for export. Prices generally 
remain very firm at about previous figures with no important 
changes LO report. 


General Chemicals 


AcreTone.—£39 to £43 per ton, according to quantity. 





Acetic Acip.—Tech., 80%, £30 5s. per ton; pure 80%, 
£32 5s.; tech., 40%, £15 12s. Gd. to £18 12s. G6d.; 
tech., 609%, £23 10s. to £25 10s. MANCHESTER : 800%, com- 
mercial, £30 5s.; tech., glacial, £42 to £46. 

AtumM.—Loose lump, £8 7s. 6d. per ton d/d; GLAsGow : Ground, 
£10 7s. 6d. per ton; lump, £9 17s. 6d. 

ALUMINIUM SULPHATE.—&£7 5s. Od. per ton d/d Lancs. 

AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS.—Spot, Is. to ls. Id. per lb. d/d in 
cylinders. 

AMMONIUM CARBONATE.—£20 per ton d/d in 5 ewt. casks. 

AMMONIUM CHLORIDE (see Salammoniac).—Firsts, lump, spot, 


£42 17s. 6d. per ton; d/d address in barrels. Dog-tooth cry- 
stals, £35 per ton; fine white crystals, £18 per ton, in casks, 
ex store. GLASGOW: Large crystals, in casks, £37 10s. 

AMMONIUM DICHROMATE.—8id. per Ib. d/d U.K. 

ANTIMONY OXIDE.—£68 per ton. ; 

Arsentc.—Continental material £10 10s. per ton c.1f., U.K. 
ports; Cornish White, £12 5s. to £12 10s. per ton f.o.r., 
mines, according to quantity. MANCHESTER: White powdered 
Cornish, £15 10s. per ton, ex store. 

BARIUM CHLORIDE.—£l11 10s. to £12 10s. per ton in casks ex 
store. GLAsGcow: £12 per ton. 

BLEACHING PoWpER.—Spot, 35/37%, £9 5s. per ton in casks, 
special terms for contract. GLASGOW: £9 5s. per ton net ex 
store. 

Borax COMMERCIAL.—Granulated, £16 per ton; crystal, £17; 
powdered, £17 10s.; extra finely powdered, £18 10s., packed 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in l-ton lots. GLAsGow: Granulated, 
£16 per ton in l-ewt. bags. carriage paid. 

Boric Acip.—Commercial granulated, £28 10s. per ton; crystal, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s.; extra finely powdered, £32 10s. 
in l-ewt. bags, carriage paid home to buyers’ premises within 
the United Kingdom in l-ton lots. GtLascow: Crystals, 
£29 10s.; powdered, £30 10s. 1-ewt. bags in 1-ton lots. 

CALCIUM BISULPHITE.—£6 10s. per ton f.o.r. London. 

CALCIUM CHLORIDE.—GLASGOW : 70/75°/% solid, £5 12s. 6d. per 
ton ex store. 

CHARCOAL, LUMP.—£6 to £6 10s. per ton, ex wharf. Granulated, 
£7 to £9 per ton according to grade and locality. 

CHLORINE, LIQUID.—£18 15s. per ton, seller’s tank wagons, car- 
riage paid to buyer’s sidings; £19 5s. per ton, d/d in 16/17 
ewt. drums (3-drum lots); £19 10s. per ton d/d in 10-ewt. 
drums (4-drum lots); 43d. per lb. d/d station in single 70-lb. 
cylinders. 

CHROMETAN.—Crystals, 23d. 
station in drums. 

CHROMIc Acip.—9d. per lb., less 23°; d/d U.K. 

CHROMIC OxIpE.—114d. per lb.; d/d U.K. 

Citric Acip.—ls. 03d. per lb. MANCHESTER: Is. 014d. GLASGOW : 


per lb.; liquor, £13 per ton d/d 


B.P. crystals, 1s. 04d. per Ib; less 5°, ex store. 
(‘OPPER SULPHATE.—LI1& DS. per ton, less ZOf in bags. 
MANCHESTER : £18 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. GLAsGow: £19 10s. 


per ton, less 59%, Liverpool in casks. 

CREAM OF TARTAR.—100°, £4 12s. per cwt., less 23°. 
99°, £4 12s. per ewt. in 5-cwt. casks 

FORMALDEHYDE.—£20-£22 per ton. 

ForMic AciIp.—85%, in carboys, ton lots, £42 to £47 per ton. 

GLYCERINE.—Chemically pure, double distilled, 1,260 s.g., in tins, 
£3 10s. to £4 10s. per cwt. according to quantity; in drums, 
£3 2s. 6d. to £3 16s. Od. Refined pale straw industrial, 5s. 
per cwt. less than chemically pure. 

HYDROCHLORIC AcID.—Svpot, ds. 6d. to &s. carboy d/d according 
to purity, strength and locality. 

IopINe.—Resublimed B.P., 6s. 9d. per lb. in 7 Ib. lots. 


GLASGOW : 


Lactic Acip.—-(Not less than ton lots). Dark tech., 50% by 
vol., £24 10s. per ton; 50° by weight, £28 10s.; 80°% by 
weight, £90; pale tech, 50% by vol., £28; 50° by weight, 
£33; 809% by weight, £55; edible, 509%, by vol., £41. One 
ton lots ex works, barrels free. 

LEAD ACETATE.—LONDON: White, £31 10s. ton lots; brown, £35. 
MANCHESTER: White, £31; brown, £30. GLASGOW: White 
crystals, £29 10s.; brown, £1 per ton less. 

LEAD NITRATE.—£27 per ton for I-ton lots. 

LEAD, ReED.—£30 15s. 0d. 10 ewt. to 1 ton, less 24° carriage paid. 


“2 
GLASGOW : £30 per ton, less 23° carriage paid for 2-ton lots. 


LITHARGE.— GLASGOW : Ground, £30 per ton, less 2}°%, carriage 
paid fcr 2-ton lots. 
MAGNESITE.—Calcined, in bags, ex works, about £8 per ton. 


MAGNESIUM CHLORIDE.—Solid (ex 
GLASGOW : £7 5s. per ton. 
MAGNESIUM SULPHATE.—Commercial, £5 10s. per ton, ex wharf. 
Mercury Propwtcts.—Ammoniated B.P. (white precip.), lump, 
6s. 5d. per tb.; powder B.P., 6s. 7d.; bichloride B.P. (corros, 
sub.), 5s. 8d.; powder B.P., 5s. 4d.; chloride B.P. (calomel), 
6s. Sd.; red oxide cryst. (red precip.), 7s. 6d.; levig, 6s. 9d.; 
yellow oxide B.P. 6s. 10d.; persulphate white B.P.C., Gs. 7d.; 
sulphide black (hyd. sulph. cum. sulph. 50%), 6s. 6d. For 
quantities under 112 1b., ld. extra; under 28 lb., 5d. extra. 

METHYIATED Sprrit.—61 O.P. industrial, 1s. 5d. to 2s. per gal.; 
pyridinised industrial, ls, 7d. to 2s. 2d.; mineralised, 2s. 6d. 
to 3s. Spirit 64 O.P. is 1d. more in all cases and the range 
of prices is according to quantities. 

Nitric Acip.—Spot, £25 to £30 per ton according to strength, 
quantity and destination. 

OxaLic Acip.—£48 15s. to £57 10s. per ton, according to packages 
and position. MANCHESTER: £49 to £55 per ton ex store. 
GLASGOW : £2 9s. per cwt. in casks. 

PARAFFIN WAX.—-GLASGOW : 33d. per Ib. 

PoTasH, Caustic.—Solid, £33 5s. to £38 per ton according to 
quantity, ex store; broken, £40 per ton. MANCHESTER: 
£38. 

POTASSIUM CHLORATE.—£36 7s. 6d. per ton. 
per ton. GLascow: 41d. per Ib. 

POTASSIUM DICHROMATE.—5id. per lb. carriage paid. 
oid. per Ib., net, carriage paid. 

Potassium lIopipE.—B.P. 6s. 3d. per lb. in 7 lb. lots. 

POTASSIUM NITRATE.—Small granular crystals, £24 to £27 per 
ton ex store, according to quantity. 


wharf) £5 10s. per ton. 


MANCHESTER: £37 


GLASGOW : 





POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE.—LONDON: 913d. to 103d, per Ib. 
MANCHESTER: B.P. 9}d. to 114d. GLascow: B.P. Crystals, 
104d. 

POTASSIUM PRUSSIATE.—5jid. to 6d. per lb. MANCHESTER: Yellow, 
6d. to 64d. 

PRUSSIATE OF POTASH CRYSTALS.—In casks, 63d. per lb. net, ex 
store. 


SALT CAKE.—Unground, spot, £3 8s. 6d. per ton. 

Sopa AsH.—Light 98/100%, £5 17s. 6d. per ton f.o.r. in bags. 

Sopa, Cavustic.—Solid, 76/779 spot, £13 10s. per ton d/d 
Station. 

Sopa CrystTaLs.—Spot, £5 to £5 5s. 
depot in 2-cwt. bags. 
SopIum AcETATE.—£19-£20 per ton carriage 
GLASGOW : £18 10s. per ton net ex store. 
Sopium Bicaksonate.—Refined spot, £10 10s. per ton d/d station 
in bags in l1-ton lots. MANCHESTER: £10 15s. GLascow: 
£13 5s. per ton in 1 ewt. kegs, £11 5s. per ton in 2-ewt. bags. 

Sopium BISuLPHITE PowpDER.—60/62%, £12 10s. to £14 ner ton 
d/d in 2-ton lots for home trade. : 


per ton d/d station or ex 


paid North. 
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SopIUM CARBONATE MONOHYDRATE.—£20 per ton d/d in minimum 
ton lots in 2 ewt. free bags. 

SODIUM CHLORATE.—£27 10s. to £32 per ton. 
per ewt., minimum 35 ewt. lots. 

Sopium DicHromatTe.—Crystals cake and powder 43d. 
net d/d U.K. with rebates for contracts. GLASGOW : 
lb., carriage paid. 

SopIuMm CHROMATE.—4id. per lb. d/d U.K. 

Sopium HyposuLpHitr.—Pea crystals, £15 5s. 
lots; commerciai, £11 5s. per ton. 
cial, £11; photographic, £15 10s. 

Soprum METASILICATE.—£14 ds. per ton, d/d U.K. in ewt. bags. 

Sopium NITRATE.—Refined, £8 per ton for 6-ton lots d/d. GLAs- 
Gew: £1 12s. per cwt. in l-ewt. kegs, net, ex store. 

SODIUM NITRITE.—£18 5s. per ton for ton lots. 

SopIuM PERBORATE.—10°, £4 per ewt. d‘d in l-ewt. drums. 
Sopium PHOSPHATE.—Di-sodium, £12 per ton delivered for ton 
lots. Tri-sodium, £16 10s. per ton delivered per ton lots. 
Sopium PrusstaTe.—4d. per lb. for ton lots. MANCHESTER: 41d. 

to 5d. GLascow: 4d. 

Sopium SILIcATE.—£8 2s. 6d. per ton. 

SopIUM SULPHATE (GLAUBER SALTS).—£3 per ton d/d. 

SODIUM SULPHATE (SALT CAKE).—Unground spot, £3 to £3 10s. 
per ton d/d station in bulk. MANcHEsTER: £3 10s. 

Sopium SuLpeuipe.—Solid 60/62°/, Spot, £11 15s. per ton d/d in 
drums; crystals, 30/329/, £9 per ton d/d in casks. MAn- 
CHESTER: Concentrated sofid, 60/629%, £11; eommercial, 
£8 10s. 

SODIUM SULPHITE.—Pea crystals, spot, £14 10s. per ton d/d sta- 
tion in kegs. 

SULPHUR PreEcip.—B.P., £55 to £60 per ton according to quantity. 
Commercial, £50 to £55. 

SuLPHURIC ActIp.—168° Tw., £4 lls. to £5 Is. per ton; 140° 
Tw., arsenic-free, £3 to £3 10s.; 140° Tw., arsenious, £2 10s. 

TaRTARIC Actp.— ls. lid. per lb. less 5%, carriage paid for lots 
of 5 ewt. and upwards. MANCHESTER: Is. lid. per Ib. 
GLASGOW: Is. 14d. per lb., 5°, ex store. 

ZINC SULPHATE.—Tech., £11 10s. f.o.r., in 2-ewt. bags. 


Rubber Chemicals 


ANTIMONY SULPHIDE.—Golden, 7d. to 1s. 2d. per Ib., 
to quality. Crimson, Is. 6d. to Is. 7$d. per Ib. 

ARSENIC SULPHIDE.—Yellow, Is. 5d. to Is. 7d. per Ib. 

BaRYTES.—£6 to £6 10s. per ton, according to quality. 

CADMIUM SULPHIDE.—3s. Od. to 3s. 3d. per lb. 

CARBON BLAcK.—33d. to 4 1/16d. per lb., ex store. 

CARBON DISULPHIDE.—£31 to £33 per 
drums extra. 

CARBON 'TETRACHLORIDE.- 
tity, drums extra. 

CHROMIUM OxIbDE.—Green, 114d. per Ib. 

DIPHENYLGUANIDINE.—2s. 2d. per |b. 

INDIA-RUBBER SuUBSTITUTES.—White, 
33d. to 43d. per lb. 

LAMP BLAck.—£24 to £26 per ton del., according 
Vegetable black, £35 per ton upwards. 

LEAD HYPOSULPHITE.—9d. per Ib. 

LITHOPONE.—Spot, 30°, £16 10s. per ton, 2-ton lots d/d in bags. 
SULPHUR.—£9 to £9 5s. per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. B.P., £50 to 
£60 per ton. SULPHUR PRECIP. COMM., £50 to £55 per ton. 
SuLPHUR CHLORIDE.—5d. to 7d. per lb., according to quantity. 
VERMILION.—Pale, or deep, 5s. per Ib., 1-cwt. lots. 
ZINC SULPHIDE.—£58 to £60 per ton in casks ex 

quantities up to ls. per lb. 


GLASGOW: £1 Ils. 


per lb. 
41d. per 


per ton for 28-ton 
MANCHESTER: Commer- 


according 


ton, according to quantity, 


£41 to £46 per ton, according to quan- 


44d. to 5d. per Ilb.; dark 


to quantity. 


store. smaller 


Nitrogen Fertilisers 


AMMONIUM SULPHATE.—The following prices have been announced 
for neutral quality basis 20.69 nitrogen, in 6-ton lots de- 
livered farmer’s nearest station up to June 30, 1939; Novem- 
ber, £7 8s.; December, £7 9s. 6d.; January, 19359; £7 ILis.; 
February, £7 12s. 6d.; March/June, £7 14s. 

CALCIUM CYANAMIDE.-—The following prices are for delivery in 
5-ton lots, carriage paid to any railway station in 
Britain up to June 30, 1939; November, £7 12s. 6d.; Decem- 
ber, £7 13s. 9d.: January, 1939, £7 15s.; February, 
£7 16s. 3d;. March, £7 17s. 6d.; April/ June, £7 18s. 9d. 

NITRO CHALK.—£7 10s. 6d. per ton up to June 30, 1939. 

Sopium NITRATE.—£8 per ton for delivery up to June 30, 1939. 

CONCENTRATED COMPLETE FERTILISERS.—£11 4s. to L11 13s. per 
ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 

AMMONIUM PHOSPHATE FERTILISERS.—£10 19s. 6d. to £14 16s. 6d. 
per ton in 6-ton lots to farmer’s nearest station. 


Great 


Coal Tar Products 

BENZOL.—At works, crude, 94d. to 10d. per gal.; standard 
motor. Is. 34d. to 1s. 4d.; 90%, 1s. 44d. to 1s. 5d., pure 
Is. 84d. to ls. 9d. MANCHESTER: Crude, 1s 04d. per gal.; pure, 
ls. 8d. to Is. 84d. per gal. 

CARBOLIC AciID.—Crystals, 63d. to 7jd. per lb., small quantities 
would be dearer; Crude, 60’s 1s. 7d. to Is. 10d.; dehy- 
drated, 2s. 6d. per gal., according to specification; Pale, 
99/100%, per lb. f.o.b. in drums; crude, 2s. ld. per gal. 





35 
Cnnosore.—Home trade, 33d, to 4d. per gal., f.0.r., makers’ works; 
exports 6d. to 63d. per gal., according to grade. MANCHESTER : 
oid, Lo 41d, 
CrESYLIC Actp.—97/99% , 
Ys. Od. 


} Is. 5d. to Is. 8d.; 99/100%, 

per gal., according to specification. 
Pale, 99/100, Is. 6d. 

NAPHTHA.—Solvent, 90/160, 1s. 6d. to ls. 7d. per gal.; solvent, 
Y¥5/160%, 1s. 7d. to 1s. S8d., naked at works; heavy 90/190%, 
Is. 14d. to 1s. 3d. per gal., naked at works, according to 
quantity. MANCHESTER: 90/1609, 1s. 5d. to 1s. 74d. per gal. 

NAPHTHALENE.—Crude, whizzed or hot pressed, £4 10s. to £5 10s. 
per ton; purified crystals, £9 10s. per ton in 2-cwt. bags. 


2s. to 
MANCHESTER: 


LONDON: Fire lighter quality, £3 to £4 10s. per ton. MAn- 
CHESTER: Refined, £10 10s. to £12 per ton f.o.b. 
PircH.—Medium, soft, 26s. per ton, f.o.b. MANCHESTER: 24s. 


f.o.b., East Coast. 

PYRIDINE.—90/1409%/, 12s. 6d. to 14s. per gal. ; 90/160, 10s. 6d. to 
lls. 6d. per gal.; 90/180%, 3s. to 4s. per gal. f.o.b. MAnN- 
CHESTER: 10s. 6d. to 14s. per gallon. 

ToLuoL.—90%, 2s. ld. to 2s. 2d. per gal.; pure 2s, 5d. to 2s. 6d. 
MANCHESTER: Pure, 2s. 5d. per gallon, naked. 

XYLOL.—Commercial, 2s. 3d. per gal.; pure, 2s. 5d. 
2s. 4d. per gallon. 


Wood Distillation Products 


CALCIUM ACETATE.—Brown, £6 15s. to £9 5s. per ton; grey, £8 
to £8 5s. MANCHESTER: Brown, £8; grey, £9 10s. 

MeTHYL ACETONE.—40.50%, £32 to £35 per ton. 

Woop CreosotTe.—Unrefined, 6d. to 8d. per gal., according to 
boiling range. 

Woop NAPHTHA, MIscIBLE.— 2s. 8d. 
3s. to 3s. 5d. per gal. 

Woop Tar.—£3 to £8 per ton, according to quality. 





MANCHESTER : 


to 3s. per gal;. solvent, 


Intermediates and Dyes 


ANILINE O1L.—Spot, 8d. per lb., drums extra, d/d buyer’s works. 

ANILINE SALTs.—Spot, &d. per Ib. d/d buyer’s .works, casks free. 

BENZIDINE, HCl.—2s. 73d. per lb., 100% as base, in casks. 

BENZOIC AcID, 1914 B.P. (ex toluol).— Is. 114d. per lb. d/d 
buyer’s works. 

m-CRESOL 98/100 .—Is. 8d. to Is. 9d. per lb. in ton lots. 

o-CRESOL 30/31° C.—63d. to 73d. per |b. in 1-ton lots. 

p-CRESOL 34/35° C.— 1s. 7d. to 1s. 8d. per Ib. in ton lots 

DICHLORANILINE.—2s. 14d. to 2s. 53d. per Ib. 

DIMETHYLANILINE.—Spot, Is. 74d. per lb., package extra. 

DINITROBENZENE.—73d. per lb. 

DINITROCHLORBENZENE, SOLID.—£79 5s. per ton. 

DINITROTOLUENE.—48/50° C., 84d. per lb.; 66/68° C., 11d. 

DIPHENYLAMINE.—Spot, 2s. 2d. per lb.; d/d buyer’s works. 

GAMMA AcID, Spot, 4s. 44d. per lb. 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 

H Actp.—Spot, 2s. 7d. per Ib.; 100%, d/d buyer’s works. 

NAPHTHIONIC Actp.—ls. 10d. per Ib. 

3-NAPHTHOL.—£97 per ton; flake, £94 &s. per ton. 

a- NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Lumps, Ils. Id. per lb. 

3-NAPHTHYLAMINE.—Spot, 3s. per ]b.; d/d buyer’s works. 

NEVILLE AND WINTHER’S AcIp.—Spot, 3s. 33d. per lb. 100%. 

o- NITRANILINE.—4s. 33d. per Ib. 

m-NITRANILINE.—Spot, 2s. 10d. per lb. d/d buyer’s works. 

p-NITRANILINE.—Spot, Ils. 10d. to Is. 1lld. per lb. d/d buyer’s 
works, 

NITROBENZENE.—Spot, 43d. to 5d. per Ilb., in 
drums extra, l-ton lots d/d buyer’s works. 

NITRONAPHTHALENE.—934d. per Ib.; P.G., 1s. 04d. per Ib. 

SopiumM NAPHTHIONATE.—Spot, Is. 1ld. per lb.; 100% d/d buyer's 
works. 

SULPHANILIC Actp.—Spot, 83d. per lb. 100°, d/d buyer’s works. 

o-'TOLUIDINE.—-103d. per Ib., in 8/10 ewt. drums, drums extra. 

p-TOLUIDINE.—ls. 103d. per lb., in casks. 

m-XYLIDINE ACETATE.—4s, 3d. per lb., 100%. 


90-gal. drums, 


Latest Oil Prices 


LONDON, July 5.—LINSEED OIL was steady; spot, £27 (small quan- 
tities); Julv, £24 10s.; Aug., £24 7s. 6d.; Sept.-Dec., £24; 
Jan.-April, £25 17s. 6d. Soya BEAN OIL was steady. Oriental, 
July-Aug. shipment, e.i.f. (bulk), £18 2s. 6d. Rape OIL was 
slow. Crude extracted, £31 10s.: technical refined, £32 15s.. 
naked, ex wharf. CoTTon OIL was quiet. Egyptian crude, 
£18; refined common edible, £21 15s.; deodorised, £23 15s., 
naked, ex mill (small lots, £1 10s. extra). TURPENTINE was 


quiet. American, spot, 33s.; Aug. delivery, 32s. 6d. per ewt. 
HuLt.—LInsEED OIL, spot, £24 15s. per ton; July, £24 5s.; Aug., 


£24 Ys. 6d.; Sept.-Dec., £24. Corron O1L.—Egyptian, crude, 


spot, £17 10s. per ton; edible, refined, spot, £20 10s.; tech- 
nical, spot, £20 10s.; deodorised, £22 10s., naked. PALM 
KERNEL O1L.—Crude, f.m.q., spot, £17 per ton, naked. 


GROUNDNUT O1L.—Extracted, spot, £23 per ton; deodorised, 
k26. Rape Ort.—Extracted, spot, £30 10s. per ton; refined, 
£51 10s. Soya Ort.—Extracted, spot, £25 10s. per ton; de- 
odorised, £28 10s. Cop Orn.—f.o.r. or f.a.s., 25s. per cwt., in 
barrels. CASTOR O1L.—Pharmaceutieal, 39s. 6d. per ewt.; 
first, 34s. 6d.: seeond, 32s. 6d. TURPENTINE.— American, 
spot, 54s. 3d. per ewt, 





Commercial Intelligence 


the following are taken from printed reports, but we cannot be 
responsible for errors that may occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 provides 
that every Mortgage or Charge, as described therein, shall be 
registered within 21 days after its creation, otherwise it shal! 
be void against the liquidator and any creditor. The Act eiso 
provides that every company shall, in making its Annual Sum- 
mary, specify the total amount of debt due from the company 
in respect of all Mortgages or Charges. The following Mortgages 
and Charges have been so registered. In each case the total 
debt, as specified in the last available Annual Summary, is also 
viven—marked with an *—followed by the date of the Summary, 
but such total may have been reduced.) 


BYTIN STAINS 
elec, (M.. Ss 7 3.) 
Lures, 


CO., LTD., Wembley, paint manufacturers, 
June 22, £1,000) (not ex.) deben- 
C500; general charge. Nil. Dee. 31, 1938. 
ik. AND F. RICHARDSON, LTD... Buckingham, varnish manu- 
facturers, etc. (M., & 7/39.) June 20, mortgage to National 
Provincial Bank, Lid., securing all moneys due or to become due 
to the Bank; charged on Castle Mills and Barham 
Buckingham, ete. *Nil. July 7, 1938. 
KLEPHANT CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
8/7/39.) June 21, 
Wimbledon; charged on 127, 13: 1387 and 139 Cobourg Road, 
1, 8 and 5 Dalbiac Street, 171, and 175 Neate Street and 
workshop and smithy in Neate Street, Camberwell. (Note.—This 
charge covers the sum secured by debentures registered February 
2, 1939.) L7.790. Sept. 30, 1938. 
MIDLAND PAINT AND VARNISH CO., 
M., 8/7/39.) June 28, £500 
veneral charge. 


series of 


present Isstle. 
Lodge, 


Si. (M.. 
Dreyfus, 


London, 


LUD... Birmingham, 
debenture to W. Hand, Solihull; 


Satisfactions 
WIGGINS TEAPE AND CO. (1919), LTD., London, ., paper 
(M.S... 8/739.) Satisfaction June 21, of debenture stock 
17. 1930. to the extent of £14,700. 

YORKSHIRE COKING AND CHEMICAL CO... LYTD.. 
London. S.W. (M.S.. 8/7/39.) Satisfaction June 27, of deben- 
{ures registered February 23. 1428. to extent of £26,595. the un 
C3405 cancelled. 


makers. 
registered June 


issued balance 


Declaration of Solvency Filed 
DYSON AND CO., LTD., 


39.) Soap manufacturers, ete. 


JAMES 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
(DS.F.. RB) 


June 2. 


The Chemical Age—July 8, 1939 


Company News 


Cement, Ltd., announce net profits of £28,505 
Final dividend of 7) per cent. is declared making 12! 
(same). 


Eastwoods 
(£27 364) 
per cent. 


International Bitumen Emulsions announce a dividend of 6 per 
cent., less tax, for the vear to March 31, 1939, compared with 5 
per cent. for the previous twelve months. 


J. Ferrer, Ltd., manufaciurers of chemicals, etce., 185 Old Strect. 
lv.C’., has increased their nominal capital by the addition of £100, 
in £1 ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital of £100. 

Phoenix Oil Products, Ltd., report net profits of £5210) 
(£50,252). After payment of the preference dividend, totalling 
£48,000, the sum of £19,393 is carried forward, with 
£15.292 brought in, 


Mula (Chemicals), Ltd., chemical manufacturers, 
change Buildings, Great Charles Street, Birmingham, have in- 
creased their nominal capital by the addition of £4,900, in £1 
ordinary shares, beyond the registered capital of £100, 

Distillers Co. The directors have decided to recommend a final 
dividend for the year on the ordinary stock of 124 per cent., making 
with the interim of 7§ per cent., 20 per cent., less tax, for the 
year ; also a bonus on the ordinary stock of 23 per cent., less tax. 
The dividend and the bonus are the same as for the previous 
vear. The directors propose that part of the reserve fund should 
be capitalised and issued by way of bonus in ordinary shares (to 
be afterwards converted inte stock) to the holders of ordinary 
stock in the proportion of two ordinary shares for every £5 of 
ordinary stock held. 


compared 


etc... Stock Mx 








New Companies Registered 


Doughty Goole Fertilisers, Ltd. %354.461.- 
Capital £175,000 in 175,000 shares of £1 each. To acquire and 
amalgamate the undertakings of Doughty-Richardson Fertilisers 
Lid., of Carholme Road, Lincoln, the Goole Tillage Company, 
Lid., of Goole, Yorks; W. G. Hammond and Company, Lid., of 
Hubberts Bridge. Lines.; Hart Bros. & Company, Ltd., of 
Keadby, lanes... and Kdwin Piercy and Son. Ltd... of York: to 
adopt an agreement with the two first named companies, and to 
carry on the chemical and artificial manure manu- 
facturers, manufacturers of aud dealers in sulphate of ammonia, 
superphosphates, phosphate grinders, ammonia fixed or dissolved 
and guano, seed crushers, oi! refiners, manufacturers, 
and importers of and dealers in oil cake, Peruvian 
guanos, superphosphates, nitrate of ancl 
ammonia, fertiliser manufacturers, etc. Directors: Frank G. ¢ 
Fison, Stutton Hall, Ipswich; Peter T. Chevallier, Douglas JJ. 
Bird, David M. Boyd, Walter G. T. Packard, Arthur Hl. Quibell, 


Thomas H. Rowson and Henry A. Sisson. 


Private company. 


business of 


merehants 
and other 


soda. sulphate of 





Chemical and Allied Stocks and Shares 


Hk STOCK AND SHARE MARKETS have again been very 


inactive and uneertain owing to the obscure international 
position. Movements in share values were mostly against holders, 
but they were moderate in character and there was no evidence 


of heavy selling pressure. 


Distillers were Is. higher at 95s., although ** ex ”° the final divi- 
dend and cash which maintain the total distribution at 
22) per cent. The price, however, still carries the serip bonus. 
The latter was not generally expected, but has created a good 
impression and the disposition im the market ts to assume that 
the dividend on the larger capital that will rank in future will 
probably be 16 per cent., or possibly 17 per cent, The annual 
meeting on 2Ist July is being awaited with cousiderable interest, 
partly because of any references that may be made to the im 
portant industrial aleohol side of the business. Imperial Chemical, 
which moved very closely with the day-to-day trend of markets, 
were 28s. 104d., compared with 30s. a week ago, while the pre- 
ference units were 29s, compared with 29s. 104d, On the other 
hand. Fison Packard were again steady, and at 40s. 73d. were 
Virtually unchanged on balance, while B. Laporte were firm, and 

: | were within 6d. of the price ruling a week ago. 


, 


DOLLS, 


at O&s. 3d. 


Boots Drug, which were little changed at 40s, 3d., continued 
to be held firmly as an investment of a permanent character, in 
view of the excellent earning power of the business and the 
strength of the balance sheet position, which suggests the possi- 
bility of an eventual scrip bonus. Moreover sentiment is assisted 
bv the belief that the company is among those which should derive 
considerable benefit from the expected upward movement in the 
spending power of the public. The latter is a factor in the pros 
both Beechams Pills and ‘Timothy Whites & ‘Pavlors, 
shares have not been affected by the prevailing market 
trend, and, at &s. 104d., and 22s, I$d. are virtually the same as 


pects of 


\\ hose 


a week 
now °* ex 


ego. Sangers were slightly lower at 20s. 3d., but are 
the final dividend. Ever since this company’s shares 
have been held by the public, earnings and dividend payments 
have been at high levels. 

* * * * 


Iron, steel engineering and allied securities were again out of 
favour and lower on balance, partiy because of uncertainty as 
to the extent to which individual concerns will be affected by 
A.P.D. The general assumption is, however, that while larger 
dividends now seem unlikely from shares in this group, mainten- 
ance of the dividend rates appears probable, and on this 
vields at current prices are attractive in the majority of cases. 
jaldwins, Consett Lron, Babcock and Wileox and Stewarts and 
Llovds were among shares which at the time of writing have a 
somewhat steadier appearance than at the beginning of the week. 
Bennis Combustion shares were firm on the announcement of the 
maintenance of the dividend at 10 per cent., while Super Oil 
Seals and Gaskets 5s. shares were quoted at 13s. 3d. following 
the raising of the interim payment from 10 per cent. to 12) per 
cent. In respect of 1938 the total dividend was 30 per 
Reckitt and Sons’ ordinary units have lowered 
from 102s. to 98s. 9d. 


basis 


cent, 
heen sharply 


* * * * 


Lever and Unilever declined from 36s. 5d. to 35s., but later 
rallied to 35s. 73d., following the news of the company’s offer 
to shareholders of the African and Kastern Trade Corporation. 
British Oil and Cake Mulls preferred ordinary units were 
at 41s., but British Match were slightly higher at 33s. 9d. Swedish 
Match made the reduced price of 23s, 74d. Associated Cement, 
British Plaster Board, Turner and Newall, Murex and most other 
widely-held securities reflected the general market trend to lower 
prices. Similar remarks apply to ** Shell” and other leading oil 
shares, which were also entirely under the influence of surround- 
ing conditions on the Stock Exchange. 


lower 











